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What ‘Orange Pekoe’ Means 


LOOKING FOR A MARKET Many buyers of tea have come to ask for 
Orange Pekoe”’ believing that it signifies fine 
FOR YOUR VERSE? quality. This is not, however, necessarily the 
case. In the trade ‘Orange Pekoe” is only a 
pJZe, have recently inaugurated, in THE RYERSON name given to the first leaf below the bud or 
eS eae KS, an outiot +. Se Ss tip on any Indian or Ceylon tea bush. An 
been Introduced ta the tellel that verse lovers care Orange Pekoe’’ leaf grown at a high eleva- 
more for poetry of high quality than they do for ° . 
eupenciee Windies, as Gaailiy tave been dines’ on tion usually possesses a very fine flavour. If, 
books of verse. however, the plant is grown at a low eleva- 
The, Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, tion, it may still be “Orange Pekoe,”’ but also 
pag mS egy eg oe . be of very poor quality. The consumer's only 
covers at a nominal price. safeguard is to buy a tea of recognized good- 
Those in the list following have already been issued. ness. High grown “Orange Pekoes’’ comprise 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is a large part of every blend of “SALADA” 


thy, I discuss with you the issu chap- . h . % 
MitunaanTaiaeas-: — give to “SALADA” its unequalled 
avour. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 


Championship and the Crowd. By W. H. F. Tenny. 50c. 
ki an Al, A A” 
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SOUNDING BRASS 


The Winning Review 

















‘Although Sounding Brass has already gone 
through eight editions in England, surely it 
was written for the inhabitants of the North 
American Continent, if ever a book was. For 
in its appreciation and, at the same time, its 
arraignment of the advertising game, it is 
essentially cf the New World. Publicity by 
means of advertising touches us all either at 


T is gratifying to the pub- the angle of selling or “being sold”. 
lishers to find that in all ‘Miss Mannin’s maternal instinct gives her an 


of these essays in criticism almost uncanny insight, for so young a girl, 
praise and not blame has into the ways of the boy in the man. The IRWIN & 
been the portion of this out- sincere and tolerant satire of her pen portrays 
” with unerring sympathy the Advertising Genius 
standing novel of the year. who achieves material success and spiritual ( (CORDON 
The prize of $100.00 has been bankruptcy.’ 
paid to Lady van Hoogen- 
houck Tulleken, York Mils, (Staned) Frances van Hoogenhouck Tulleken. LIMITED 
Ontario, by the publishers, MP; 
Messrs, Irwin & Gordon, LAd., 66 TE ERANCE ST. 
. Toronto. ; TORONTO. 2 
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BEER IN POLITICS 

S we go to press the Ontario election campaign 
A is in its last phase, and so far no mere political 

or economic questions have been permitted to 
becloud the great moral issue of the day: Shall 
the citizens of this progressive democracy be free to 
drink what they like? We have always believed in a 
policy of Government Control as against one of pro- 
hibition, and, noting the change which has been work- 
ing in public opinion during the past two years, we 
have felt confident that another referendum would 
result in Ontario falling into line with her sister prov- 
inces and settling the vexed question of drink in a man- 
ner which would be in keeping with the principles of 
liberty, equality, and sociability which are the founda- 
tions of any real democracy. But we cannot be blind 
to the fatuity of a Provincial election fought on the 
issue of prohibition alone, nor do we believe the out- 
come will settle the drink question itself. Judged on 
its merits, it seems to us that the proposed form of 
Government Control is poorly conceived, and we would 
prefer one which would permit the unrestricted sale of 
beers and wines while at the same time discouraging the 
use of stronger liquors. But under the present cir- 
cumstances the public must choose between Mr, Fer- 
~uson’s policy and that of the bone-dry prohibitionists. 
Under a referendum, a wider range of choices would 
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have been possible and the results would have provided 
an accurate index of the general feeling. By drag- 
ging the prohibition issue into a political campaign, an 
accurate reflection of public opinion is made impos- 
sible, for in many cases the voter’s ballot cannot regis- 
ter his opinion on both politics and drink. The Liberal 
or Progressive who is anti-prohibitionist and the Tory 
who is prohibitionist will both be in a cleft stick, and 
the result will be unsatisfactory whichever way it goes. 
The losing side, dry or wet, will feel that it was not a 
fair vote and will not rest content until another referen- 
dum is taken. 


R. FERGUSON and his party, having held office 

for four years, undoubtedly feared that in this 
election the pendulum was due to swing against them 
under ordinary circumstances,’ and decided that their 
best hope of a return to office lay in presenting them- 
selves to the public as the champions of moderation 
against the irksome O.T.A. The immediate responsi- 
bility for the mess, therefore, rests on Mr. Ferguson; 
but we feel that Mr. Sinclair. and’ Mr. Raney: must 
bear some of it. Could not the Liberals and Progres- 
sives have insisted on fighting on theif political plat- 
form, including a plank promising a referendum on the 
liquor question if they were returned to power? Had 
they done so, a large body of opinion would have rallied 
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round them, and the campaign would have had some 
meaning to those of us who, not being politicians, take 
an interest in such questions as the eight-hour day and 
old age pensions (which are both provincial matters), 
the development of the Provincial banking and credit 
system and of public ownership generally, the opening 
up of the north country, and other kindred subjects. 
As things stand now, none of these matters have been 
discussed, and whichever party gets into power will be 
bound to nothing save to eliminate or to persecute our 
bootleggers. But in the end, of course, the responsi- 
bility for the supreme futility of the whole affair lies 
with the electors, the vast majority of whom are not 
only contented but eager to fight their political cam- 
paign as Simon Pure drys or wets. It is a curious 
sense of values that is responsible for such a situation, 
and there is no saying where it will ultimately lead us. 


THE LABOUR CONVENTIONS 

T is hardly an exaggeration to say that the average 
| Canadian regards the League of Nations as an or- 

ganization which exists solely for the purpose of 
limiting or preventing international war; one which is 
mainly preoccupied in discouraging the more bellicose 
nations of Europe from flying at one another’s throats. 
Regarding some of the constructive projects of the 
League, there is a regrettable lack both of interest and 
knowledge among the greater part of our general pub- 
lic. Although Winnipeg and Vancouver are a long 
way from Geneva, and decisions of the League Council 
which roll thunderously across Europe are apt to dwin- 
dle to a faint echo by the time they have crossed the 
Atlantic, yet Canada as a full member of the Assembly 
shares equally with Sweden and Lithuania responsibil- 
ity for putting into effect the findings of the League. 
The International Labour Bureau is carrying on an 
ambitious and tremendously important work in stimulat- 
ing the development of improved working conditions in 
those countries which have been backward in industrial 
legislation, and it is a reflection on the political life of 
our Dominion that so many of our politicians and pub- 
lic men should remain apathetic towards the carrying 
out of the Labour conventions of the League. The 
International Labour Office publishes, from time to 
time, a chart showing the progress of the ratifications 
of these conventions, and Canada, in a list of thirty- 
eight countries, has the dubious honour of sharing with 
Australia, Bolivia, China, Cuba, and Portugal the great- 
est number of blank spaces. In natural resources, 
wealth, production, and exports per capita, Canada is 
one of the wealthy countries of the world, and perhaps 
no other is more capable of giving a lead to her con- 
temporaries by approving these labour conventions. 


ANADA and Australia both have a Federal sys- 
tem of government, and this makes it somewhat 
more difficult for these Dominions to ratify the labour 


conventions. For example, in Canada it is necessary, 
in the case of the more important items, such as the 
eight-hour-day, unemployment, and minimum wage con- 
ventions, for each province to put through the requisite 
legislation before the Dominion can register them with 
the League; but if Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania are 
able to accept these reforms, it is difficult to believe 
that there should be any insuperable difficulty in the 
way of every Canadian province doing likewise. Inci- 
dentally, British Columbia, which has had in effect for 
some time an eight-hour-day act that affects some 70,000 
employees, has reported that this has actually been the 
cause of reducing cost of production in many industries. 
The great difficulty seems to be that as there is no direct 
connection between the League and our provincial Gov- 
ernments, the labour conventions do not come into prac- 
tical politics so far as the provinces are concerned, and 
until organized labour is a little more articulate in the 
various legislatures there is little hope that any vigorous 
action will be taken along these lines. A provincial 
election is taking place in Ontario at the present time, 
but, although this province is the most important in- 
dustrial part of Canada, there is grave reason to doubt 
(judging from the campaign speeches and the political 
news in the daily press) whether any considerable num- 
ber of our Ontario politicians have any knowledge of 
the labour conventions, and it is certain that these states- 
men have no sense of any obligation on their part to co- 
operate with the Federal Parliament in the realization 
of these ideals. 


INTER-IMPERIAL RELATIONS 

N so far as the question of inter-Imperial relations is 
| concerned, the achievement of the Imperial Confer- 

ence is much what we expected. There was never 
any probability of a new constitution for the Common- 
wealth being drawn up, nor was there a large section of 
opinion in any of the Dominions in favour of its being 
attempted. The curious political entity that is at once 
a Commonwealth of free peoples, the greatest of em- 
pires, and a miniature League of Nations with its own 
mandates and assembly complete, will continue on its 
curious progress and continue to present an insoluble 
enigma to the rest of the world. The only definite 
achievements of the Conference, it appears, are the 
regularization of the Dominions’ autonomy which al- 
ready existed and a change in the sphere of Governor- 
Generals’ activities which makes them representatives 
of the Crown alone and provides for direct communica- 
tion between the Dominion and the British Govern- 
ments. So long as progress has been made on the 
other matters under consideration, and of which we 
have so far heard little, (i.e., the development of trade 
and migration within the Empire) most of us will be 
content. Those of us in Canada who would see 
appeals to the Privy Council abolished will do well to 
remember that the British Government is not respons- 
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ible for the delay in considering that question. On 
this, as on similar matters, it is necessary for us first 
to make up our own minds, and so long as the majority 
of French-Canadian opinion is for retaining the right 
of appeal, it is doubtful whether any Canadian Gov- 
ernment will press the matter. But one thing is quite 
clear, surely, by this time, and that is that no British 
Government will ever reject any suggestion or recom- 
mendation that the people of Canada as a whole put 
forward. 


REVALUATION AND THE S.S.B. 


URING the last session of Parliament the ques- 
D tion of the revaluation of the lands of the Sol- 

dier Settlers was debated at some length, and 
members of all parties were agreed that measures 
should be taken to relieve those Settlers who purchased 
land at the excessive prices which prevailed immediate- 
ly after the war, and who subsequently had their 
equities wiped out when deflation took place a year or 
two later. The sudden dissolution of the House short- 
circuited any legislative action, but there is no doubt 
that the matter will be brought up again when Parlia- 
ment reassembles and that remediable action will be 
taken. In the meantime we cannot be otherwise than 
sympathetic towards a circular letter sent out by the 
branch of the Canadian Legion at Spring Water, Al- 
berta, which calls attention to some of the grievances 
of the Settlers of that district. It is claimed that the 
Soldier Settlement Board has introduced drastic meth- 
ods of collection and in many instances has seized the 
crops of Settlers whose payments were in arrears. 
The resolution states: ‘That drastic action should be 
left in abeyance until revaluation of Soldier Settler 
lands is an accomplished fact’; and it would seem to 
be indefensible on the part of the Board to bring pres- 
sure to bear in collecting payments based on inflated 
values when there is every reason to believe that im- 
portant readjustments will be made within a short time. 
There is no question that the Government has been actu- 
ated by the highest motives in dealing with the Soldier 
Settlers, but unfortunately in many cases the best gov- 
ernmental intentions have paved the way to an economic 
hell for many an ex-service man. 


THE MONKTON PAPERS 


ROM the standpoint of political importance, as 
F well as that of dramatic value, there can be no 

era in our history of more importance, no moment 
more pivotal, after those first great days of actual 
discovery, than the heroic days—days which reflected 
as much credit on one side as on the other—of the tak- 
ing by Quebec by the forces under Wolfe, the days 
which saw the transfer of Canada from France to 
Britain. But if this is true, it is equally true that the 
event which has most attracted the sympathy of men 


was connected with the conquest of the other great 
French colony in the northern half of our continent, 
the colony of Acadia. The capture of Louisburg 
lacked some of the tragic accompaniments of that of 
Quebec, but the expulsion of the Acadians remains to 
most people the most pathetic chapter in the transfer of 
French America from the fleur-de-lys to the lions of 
Britain. In both these events one of the most promin- 
ent men was General Monkton. In 1921 the great col- 
lection of his correspondence and other documents, 
known as the Monkton Papers, was put up for sale in 
London. Canada was an unsuccessful bidder for the 
papers, which were acquired by the late Lord North- 
cliffe. He added to the original Papers many docu- 
ments of related interest, especially such as were con- 
nected with Wolfe, and including the last letters of 
both Wolfe and Montcalm. In 1923 this augmented 
collection, now known as the Northcliffe Collection, was 
presented to the Dominion by Northcliffe’s brother, Sir 
Cecil Harmsworth. The catalogue of the Collection has 
now been issued from the Dominion Archives, to which 
the Collection makes a most valuable and welcome addi- 
tion. 


PICTURES IN SCHOOLS 


T has been said that ‘Canadian History is the worst 
| taught and best hated subject in the Canadian 

schools’. If this is true, it must be largely due to our 
old friend Dryasdust. The life and colour of history 
are pressed flat and dry in his heavy pages and the 
young mind cannot be interested in them. The movies 
will probably do much to correct this. They can give 
the sense of actuality to historic incident, and it may 
yet be that every country will have its general history 
officially presented in moving pictures. Imagine a 
Canadian ‘Birth of a Nation’ shown in Bullock’s Cor- 
ners, Ont., or Spurs, Sask.! The children would 
probably get as excited by Cartier or Champlain as 
they are by Robin Hood or the Black Pirate; the 
history lesson would be the joy of the week, and the 
history essay might become the teacher’s pleasure. In 
the meantime we are pleased to note the appearance 
of the bright and interesting series of Nelson’s Pic- 
tures of Canadian History, a set of twelve scenes 
painted by the late Henry Sandham, R.C.A., and Chas. 
W. Jefferys, R.C.A., and published by Thos. Nelson 
& Sons. They are excellently produced in full colour, 
18 x 24 inches, and are sold at nominal prices. These 
pictures give our history that desirable colour and 
actuality: ‘Cartier Erects the Cross’, ‘MacKenzie at 
the Pacific’, ‘Champlain discovers Georgian Bay’, “The 
Pioneer’-—to mention a few titles—are full of detail 
for lesson study, and fine pieces of schoolroom deco- 
ration as well. The publishers and Mr. C. W. 
Jefferys are to be congratulated on this excellent 
pioneer work. 
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CO-OPERATIVE GOVERNMENT 
HE future mutations of party politics in Canada 
i depend very largely upon the relationship which 
develops during the next one or two sessions of 
Parliament between the Liberals and the Progressive 
and Farmer groups. During the election campaign the 
Conservatives predicted, and many Liberals confidently 
hoped, that the Liberal-Progressives would shortly merge 
with the Liberal party and become one integral part of 
that organization; but Mr. Forke has since announced 
that he and his followers intend to preserve their iden- 
tity as a separate party, and even with cabinet repre- 
sentation, it is by no means certain that the Manitoba 
Progressives can be counted upon to give automatic 
and uncritical endorsation to all Liberal policy. If it 
were not for the existence of a small but active United 
Farmer group, the Progressives might perhaps be pain- 
lessly assimilated, and become in time a rural, low- 
tariff branch of Liberalism, but the United Farmers, 
particularly the able and aggressive Alberta unit, have 
a well-defined class-conscious spirit, and may be count- 
ed upon to proselytize those of their agrarian brethren 
who show any signs of wavering in their allegiance to 
the economic interests of the ‘dirt farmer’. So far as 
the immediate future is concerned, the Government will 
have little difficulty in arriving at a working basis for 
co-operation between the Liberal Party and the farmer 
groups. The completion of the Hudson Bay Railway, 
the Campbell amendment to the Grain Act, Revalua- 
tion of Soldier Settlers’ Lands, Rural Credits, and Old 
Age Pensions, all these have been accepted in principle 
by Mr. MacKenzie King, and most of them have al- 
ready been embodied in Acts and passed the House 
during the last session. If this legislation is put into 
effect during the coming year, it will probably be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the majority of the farmer members, 
and will ensure their support of the Government during 
that period. 

But it must be realized that the above-mentioned 
bills represent only an installment of the measures 
which are being demanded by the farm bloc, and there 
are other and more contentious planks in farmer plat- 
forms in all the provinces where they are organized 
politically. _M. Bourassa has declared that the Liberals 
are a party without principle, in other words that they 
are essentially opportunist rather than dogmatic and 
are governed more by expediency than rigid doctrine; 
but while it is true in general that Liberal policy is more 
flexible than that of the Conservatives, one section of 
the Liberal party is fixedly doctrinaire in certain parti- 
culars. This is the following of the Manchester 
School, the traditional individualists, the exponents of 
laissez-faire, the firm believers in the competitive prin- 
ciple. This doctrine is subscribed to by many influ- 
ential members of the party, notably such groups as the 
manufacturing interests, and numbers of the more sub- 
stantial farmers, particularly in the Eastern provinces. 


Probably even in these groups the majority of individ- 
uals are influenced not so much by reverence for his- 
toric doctrine as by the appreciation that the principle 
of laissez-faire provides a convenient hypothesis for the 
maintenance of the status quo. On the other hand the 
farmers of the West, and to an increasing extent those 
of Ontario, are breaking away from the individualist 
attitude and adopting the co-operative point of view. 
Starting with a pragmatic acceptance of co-operation as 
a ‘paying proposition’, many of them have pushed far 
beyond this point and are adopting a new social phil- 
osophy. This movement is still somewhat nebulous, 
but it is gradually assuming a definite form, and it is 
apparent that the main objective has become the sub- 
stitution of co-operation for competition as the ruling 
motive of the economic individual. 

At convention meetings and in the correspondence 
columns of the agricultural publications, there is 
an increasing use of socialist phraseology, such as, ‘Eco- 
nomic, as well as political democracy’, ‘Production for 
use, rather than profit’, and ‘Personal needs above 
property rights’. At the same time there is a tendency 
to identify the interests of the farmer with Labour 
rather than the small capitalist class, and in Alberta, 
where the agrarian political organization is most ad- 
vanced, the Farmer and Labour parties have formed a 
coalition and give reciprocal support in both Federal 
and Provincial elections. That the broad acceptance 


of the co-operative principle by the farming community 
will lead to a demand for complementary social legisla- 
tion is made clear by the number of radical proposals 
which are finding a place in the official programmes of 


the United Farmer and Progressive groups. For 
example, two of the paragraphs in the platform of the 
Saskatchewan Progressives were ‘Government reten- 
tion of natural resources and their development in the 
public interest’ and ‘Public ownership or control of 
public utilities and their operation for the benefit of 
the people’, and the Alberta farmers have adopted a 
similar line. If the remarkable industrial development 
of co-operation which has taken place in the last few 
years (such as the grain pools, and other buying and 
selling agencies) should be maintained, it is inevitable 
that this social principle must become projected into the 
political sphere as well, and with a Liberal-Progressive 
alliance it is evident that there must be a clash between 
the two opposing schools of thought. 

What will occur when this issue becomes too great 
for compromise is of course highly speculative, but 
there are several interesting possibilities. Instead 
of the Manitoba Progressives going over to the 
Liberal Party and breaking with the United Farmers, 
there is just a chance that a division might take place 
within the Liberal ranks, as has occurred in England, 
the more radical section allying itself with the Farmer 
and Labour groups, and the more orthodox Liberals 
coming to some sort of working agreement with the 
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Conservatives. The policies of Sir John A. MacDon- 
ald and Sir Wilfred Laurier have much more in com- 
mon than either has with the principles of the new 
Farmer-Labour organizations. If on the other hand 
the Progressives abandon their vision of a social renais- 
sance and are absorbed by the Liberals, it will mean that 
the United Farmers in those provinces in which their 
activities have been mainly confined to industrial devel- 
opment will create a political organization. There is 
reason to believe that the virtual extinction of the Pro- 
gressive party in Ontario will shortly lead to the crea- 
tion of a new political structure on similar lines to that 
of the Alberta farmers. The United Farmers of On- 


tario could probably carry from one-third to half of 


the ridings in the Province, and it has only been the 
friction which developed between some of the leading 
members of the Ontario Progressives and the U.F.O. 
which has prevented the farmers of this province from 
obtaining a large direct representation in Parliament. 
If Manitoba and Saskatchewan follow the same lead, 
and it is far from impossible that eventually the farmer 
in the Maritimes, British Columbia, and perhaps even 
Quebec may develop political class-consciousness, we 
may see a permanent farm bloc of some 75 or 100 mem- 
bers in the Federal House. This would involve the 
definite abandonment of the two-party system and the 
substitution of group or—as the farmers express it— 
co-operative government. 


ON SPEAKING FRENCH 
BY E. W. BEATTY 


be considered from two angles, first, its effect 

upon the nation, having regard to the objects 
of Confederation, and, secondly, from the standpoint 
of the advantage to the individual Canadian. 

No true Canadian, no matter what his antecedents, 
desires anything but the most complete harmony and 
understanding between the two races which form 
Canada’s population. It is equally true that in this 
respect the Federated Provinces are unique in that 
Canada as now constituted is the consequence of a 
union between English and French-speaking Cana- 
dians, roughly divided in numbers two-third English- 
speaking and one-third French. From the beginning, 
the two races have been partners in the enterprise of 
developing this great Dominion. It is idle to suggest 
that the full benefits of this partnership can be secured 
unless there is the greatest possible measure of under- 
standing, and I think I may be pardoned for suggest- 
ing that that understanding is capable of more effec- 
tive realization if both languages are freely used. Of 
course, if it is our desire that one race should domin- 
ate exclusively, this would not be necessary; but we 
most emphatically do not desire such domination and 
it would likely be found to be politically and socially 
impossible. Sometimes the charge is levelled at the 
Anglo-Saxons that they are intolerant and domineer- 
ing and that unity where English-speaking races are 
involved means absolute supremacy of the English. 
The evidence of history denies this suggestion. Tol- 
erance and the recognition of the rights, privileges, 
language, and religion of all races whose territories 
have come under British control have been the great- 
est factors in the building up of Great Britain’s over- 
seas dominions. 

It is true that the national characteristics of the 
two people are quite dissimilar. While there are 
numerous exceptions, as a general rule the Anglo- 


Te use of the French language in Canada may 


Saxon excels in business, in administration, and in 
executive offices. On the other hand, he is behind his 
French-speaking neighbour in aesthetic qualities, for 
instance in appreciation of music and painting. His 
national characteristics are emphasized by his mental 
attitude. He is of a different temperament, less vola- 
tile, more practical, sterner, with fewer emotions and 
less sentiment. In resiliency of disposition, in the 
lightness of his touch, delicacy of his humour, and in 
the instant response to appeals to sentiment, he can 
learn much from his French-speaking fellow- 
citizen. 

The French-Canadians are a notably prolific race. 
Their population is increasing and extending to other 
parts of Canada. Just as much as we are, they are 
full citizens of this country. They constitute the 
other half of the team which is pulling this Dominion 
to a position of great prosperity and influence. Their 
language is preserved to them and is used as freely 
as English in the House of Parliament. If, as part 
of the settled policy of Confederation, we have pre- 
served its use in that forum, is there any good ground 
for not emphasizing it as an essential part of our 
educational system when we know that the knowledge 
of it constitutes an additional medwm of understand- 
ing and concord? 

The second reason for the desirability of its use 
lies in its cultural advantage. This can be said of 
many languages, but it cannot be said so appropriately 
of any language that is not part of our national life 
as is the French language—which is also recognized 
by all educational authorities as the ideal medium for 
clarity and precision of expression. To suggest that, 
apart altogether from its practical value in cementing 
the two races of this country, any Canadian young 
man or young woman would not be the better of a 
knowledge of French borders on absurdity. The 
door is immediately open to him to acquire an appre- 
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ciation of the French classics, of the sentiment and 
simple beauty of our French folk-lore and folk-song, 
a knowledge of French drama, and even a greater 
understanding of French art. In many respects, his 
education would be more complete, more rounded and 
therefore more effective. The door is opened also 
to an understanding of what our French-Canadian 
citizens are thinking to-day. A large number of 


our French-Canadians subscribe to newspapers and 
magazines in the English language, so as to learn 
more of the thoughts as well as the language of their 
Anglo-Canadian friends, and this excellent practice 
might well be reciprocated. French-Canadian news- 
papers are well edited and well-informed, and present 


a lively and characteristic picture of what interests 
their race. Those of us like myself who were born 
and brought up in Ontario, but who reside in the 
Province of Quebec, are very conscious of the barrier 
which a lack of knowledge of French sets up between 
us and our fellow-citizens. We are also very proud 
of the harmony in which the two races act and live 
from day to day and of the real statesmanship and 
vision shown by the highest type of French-Canadians 
in public life. 

National self-interest, still one of the greatest fac- 
tors in human progress, would seem to constitute an 
unanswerable argument in favour of the French lan- 
guage being compulsorily taught in all our schools. 


MAKING LITERATURE HUM 
BY DOUGLAS BUSH 


the Authors’ Association recedes into the past 

and the echoes of mutual adulation roll com- 
fortably from soul to soul, there rises insistently in 
one’s bosom the impolite query: ‘Do Canadian authors 
ever read anything?’ It would seem incredible that 
intelligent persons who were abreast of the contem- 
porary movement could hold the opinions which most 
of our literati exuberantly express about their own 
work and their friends’. Every year one hopes to hear 
the last of our windy tributes to our Shakespeares and 
Miltons, and every year the Hallelujah Chorus seems 
to grow in volume and confidence. In fact the Cana- 
dian literary world—with the exception of a few 
sceptics, to whom one humbly bows in passing—re- 
minds one of nothing so much as the New York of 
Jefferson Brick and the Watertoast Gazette. Inflated 
rhetoric used to be left to the politicians, its rightful 
exponents, for use on the first of July; during the 
last few years it has become the language of literature, 
and one learns on all sides that Canada is taking its 
permanent seat in the literary league of nations. 

This happy conviction is not at all disturbed by 
the fact that most of the few Canadian books which 
find their way to American or English reviewers 
are at best dismissed as negligible; a very few receive 
tempered praise—as good for Canada. This attitude 
of competent foreign judges (if not mere jealousy) 
might, one would think, lead to some sort of self- 
examination, some wonder if we are so good as we 
say we are. But self-reverence survives self-knowl- 
edge, and the only result of occasional deflations is 
that certain domestic critics become unpopular. 

The trouble is that, born to hew wood and draw 
water, we are trying desperately to be literary, to have 
a real renaissance. In the literary way Canada is 
probably the most backward country, for its population, 
in the civilized world, and the quickest way to get rid 


A S each Canadian Book Week or gathering of 


of this unpleasant family skeleton is to abolish critical 
standards and be a booster. We don’t know what to 
write, but by jingo if we do we have the pen, we have 
the ink, we have the paper too. And so we have bulky 
histories of Canadian literature appraising the pro- 
duct of every citizen who ever held a pen; bulky 
anthologies preserving almost everything metrical that 
has sprung from a Canadian brain; little books cele- 
brating the genius of people who in another country 
would not get beyond the poetry corner of the local 
newspaper; reprints of Canadian ‘classics’ which not 
even antiquity can render tolerable; respectful con- 
sideration of inferior Zane Greys as literature—in 
short, an earnest and sincere desire to establish a com- 
pletely parochial scale of values. 

This attitude may serve to win repute at home, for 
a time, but it is not likely to carry conviction abroad. 
Its vicious results have been sufficiently evident for 
years; in the dearth of Canadian anthologies one 
might make a very pretty collection (it would need to 
be in two or three volumes) of the more fantastic 
critical comments of the last decade—the most pat- 
riotic soul would be surprised at the number of Shake- 
speares in our midst. Our standards of judgment not 
only lead us to worship the small but to neglect the 
big. Witness the slowness of Mr. D. C. Scott’s con- 
quest of an audience—while Robert Service, after a 
sensational welcome, settled down in the pleasant réle 
of a Canadian classic. Mr. Scott, though not a major 
poet, possesses qualities which Canadian verse, now 
as always, lacks and apparently despises, a sense of 
form, restraint, austerity of thought, feeling, and 
phrase. Mr. Wilson MacDonald, to mention a new 
reputation, has a very small tincture of those qualities. 
Resolved to be a minor Whitman, Mr. MacDonald 
abandons himself to vague, undisciplined, and rather 
naive emotion; his poems have verbal fluency and 
energetic rhythms, but almost no intellectual content. 
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Mr. MacDonald is better than a good many Canadian 
poets, but his defects illustrate the vices of Canadian 
verse in general—an inadequate and untutored critical 
instinct, lack of intellectual grip and intellectual back- 
ground, a Swinburnian inclination to invertebrate 
rhapsodizing, to the accumulation of sounds without 
any particular meaning. One may except such an 
individual poet as Mr. Pratt, whose Cachalot, first 
published in THE Canapian Forum, confirmed the 
author’s possession of a sinewy and arresting style, 
and a masculine imagination at home among the ele- 
mental energies of the sea and its creatures. 

The salvation of Canadian literature would be 2 
nation-wide attack of writer’s cramp, lasting at least 
a decade. Some years spent in reading great literature 
of the past and present might, in the first place, cause 
a number of Canadian writers to desist altogether 
from vain wooing of the muses, which in itself would 
be a gain for letters and for our disappearing forests. 
It might also—at least nothing else can—strengthen 
and inform the intellects of the more resolute sur- 


ee 
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SCIENCE 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN 
|: we except what is apparently a recognized fact 


(( 








amongst psychologists and educationists, that it 

is bad for a child to be continually admonished 
with ‘don’ts’ and punished in accordance with in- 
fringement of such negative parental law, it may be 
said that science has no help to offer as to the best 
means of making people behave according to the 
canons of propriety where alcoholic liquors are con- 
cerned. 

In any community where enforced temperance 
has become a political question there are extreme 
factions which often, despite their sincerity, quite 
unscrupulously select facts, or fictions, to prove that 
alcohol is just such a boon or such a curse as they 
desire it to be. Some claim it is a food, others that it 
is a drug, and the rabid prohibitionist insists that it 
is a poison. It is a common tendency in most think- 
ing, to label thus with one label as if a certain package 
must either be a pound of sugar or a pound of tea; 
but in reality we have to hang many labels round most 
things, and around alcohol among the many are all 
three, ‘food’, ‘drug’, and ‘poison’. 

The use and popularity of alcoholic liquors of 
various kinds, from the earliest times, is partially 
accounted for at least by the unique physiological pro- 
perties of alcohol. Man cannot live and maintain his 
body weight on alcohol alone any more than he can 
on food consisting exclusively of sugars or fats. But 


vivors. Men of the Renaissance did not attempt self- 
expression until they had nourished themselves on the 
greatest literature available. In our renaissance, the 
interpreters of the Canadian soul—to use a popular if 
question-begging phrase—mostly prefer to skip the 
stage of education and assimilation. For us, as Profes- 
sor Lowes once said of sentimental poets in general, 
it is enough to drop into the slot-machine a sunset or 
a heart-throb and the poem falls warm and soft into 
your outstretched hand, Our statesmen commonly 
assume that a reference to the vast physical resources 
of our fair Dominion is a satisfactory substitute for 
an idea. Our writers think that tourist enthusiasms 
before mountain or rivulet make cultivation superflu- 
ous; indeed they seem to fear that some fundamental 
brain-work would take the bloom off their spontaneous 
emotions. Canadian authors simply do not know 
enough. How would it be to turn the annual week for 
buying Canadian literary products into a week for 
reading a great non-Canadian book—even if one ‘has 
a book’? 


he can obtain, over considerable periods of time, with- 
out injurious effects, almost as much as forty per 
cent. of the energy he requires from alcohol. Alcohol 
is perhaps more fully utilised by the animal organism 
than any other food, with the probable exception of 
pure sugar. It requires no digestion, as it passes into 
the blood and tissues directly from the stomach and 
intestines, and so it is often useful as a food when 
the processes of digestion are impaired, and in old 
age. It is only in exceptional circumstances, however, 
that alcohol would be recommended as a food, for it 
is not gradually absorbed from the intestinal tract, 
like other foods, but goes almost directly into the blood 
stream. When it reaches an appreciable concentra- 
tion in the blood stream its character of a drug be- 
comes manifest by signs of intoxication. So that, to 
avoid this, alcohol must be taken in small quantities 
at a time: it is thus inconvenient as a source of an 
appreciable amount of energy. 

Nor is there any evidence that alcohol increases 
the efficiency of either physical or mental effort. In- 
deed the findings are rather the reverse. 

When alcohol is taken in moderate amounts, it 
produces a mild drug action and very markedly affects 
human behaviour. Its social value may be described 
in these words of a distinguished physiologist. 

‘We need only compare the dull depression or the 
forced merriment of a teetotal party with the natural flow 
of spirits and good fellowship which distinguish an ordin- 
ary feast of which alcoholic drinks form a part. A man 
may go to such a dinner full of the cares and work of the 
day, with little or no interest in those he has to meet, 
whose occupations may be very diverse from his own, 
nervous of making any remarks to his neighbours for fear 
of making himself ridiculous or saying something in which 
they are not interested. After the first glass of cham- 


pagne we notice the conversation, instead of being spas- 
modic and forced, becomes general and free; the self- 
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consciousness and preoccupation of each man with his 
own affairs become lessened. He is more receptive of the 
moods and interests of his companions. His emotional 
responses are more readily aroused; the solemn man un- 
bends, the critical become charitable and sympathetic, the 
silent man more loquacious. Each man thus not only 
reveals himself more to his fellows, but is more ready to 
appreciate the merits and conversation of those around 
nim. In a word, the use of alcohol in moderation produces 
good fellowship.’ 


It is for such reasons that alcohol has long been 
popularly regarded as a stimulant. But it is more 
generally regarded as a depressant in that it has a 
narcotic action on those parts of the brain which 
control self-consciousness and self-criticism. With 
increased doses of alcohol there is a further break-- 
down in the processes of co-ordination. Movement 
gets beyond control and speech becomes nonsensical. 
The intoxicated person may then become quite un- 
conscious, but it is only in very rare cases, especially 
when a large amount of strong alcoholic liquor has 
been swallowed on a wager, that death intervenes 
through the poisonous action of alcohol in high con- 
centration on the respiratory centre. 

The statement that alcohol may function as a drug, 
or even as a poison, does not warrant the classification 
of alcohol with opium or arsenic for the special pur- 
pose of proscribing the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors. Unlike opium, alcohol is not a habit former, 
as the great majority of its users use it temperately 
throughout life. The chronic inebriate can be other- 
wise accounted for. Nor have we heard that the 
opium den is a place for good-fellowship or merriment. 

But after all are the terms drug or poison neces- 
sarily condemnatory? As a matter of fact there is 
nothing inherently bad about either. Apart from the 
beneficent action of drugs in medicine it is seldom 
recognised that the very existence of life appears to 
be dependent upon the production of drug-like sub- 
stances in the organism. The so-called glands of 
internal secretion produce such substances, which are 
generally called hormones. Adrenaline is supplied to 
the blood stream from small glands lying just above 
the kidney, when the organism is called upon to 
defend itself in any emergency. Insulin is another 
of the hormones which have a profound effect on the 
animal economy. There are many others. Their 
action is characteristically that of a drug, and in many 
cases their excessive use would be fatal. 

The influence of alcohol has been studied by 
physiologists from many other aspects. When taken 
with meals it probably aids digestion in that it stimu- 
lates the secretion of saliva in the mouth and of gastric 
juice in the stomach. Again our physiologist tells us 
that ‘wine with the chief meal at the end of the day’s 
work, is part of the amenities of civilization, like the 
clean cloth, flowers on the table, a warm room, and a 
congenial companion: it is part of the comfort devised 
by civilised man for the promotion of repose and 
repair after the day’s work’. ' 


The sensation of warmth after ingestion of alcohol 
does not mean that alcohol is producing additional 
heat in the body, or that it is reducing heat loss from 
the body, but merely that it is increasing the peripheral 
blood circulation. The loss of heat, after the con- 
sumption of alcohol, thus tends to be greater than 
without alcohol, so that it is dangerous to use alcohol 
before undergoing long exposure to cold, although its 
administration to persons suffering from the effects 
of exposure may be very advantageous in hastening 
recovery under suitable conditions. 


There has been much statistical work done on the 
correlation of alcohol consumption with the incidence 
of various diseases. Thus it has been stated that over 
twenty per cent. of admissions to asylums are directly 
due to alcohol. There is also evidence, however, that 
total abstinence is a much more frequent antecedent 
of insanity than intemperance. And, of course, it is 
rendered very unlikely that over-indulgence in alcohol 
predisposes to insanity from the fact that it was shown 
that in England and Wales, from the year 1913-18, the 
number of women admitted to lunatic asylums was 
slightly raised, although convictions for drunkenness 
in the same class fell from some 35,000 to 7,000. In 
the same period, however, the number of cases of 
attempted suicide fell by about half, for it is fairly 
well established that alcoholism tends to suicide. 


Some recent statistical researches of Professor 
Raymond Pearl, on the subject of alcohol and mor- 
tality, have attracted the attention of many unpreju- 
diced people. His conclusions, which are based on 
very extensive data, and which do not appear to be 
questionable from a statistical point of view, are in 
short that ‘the consumption of alcohol beverages up 
to an amount and frequency which in common parlance 
is called moderate does not sensibly shorten the mean 
duration of life or increase the rate of moftality, as 
compared with that enjoyed by total abstainers from 
alcohol’, and that ‘the excessive use of alcohol as 
a beverage definitely diminishes the mean duration of 
life and increases the rate of mortality’. And the 
former of these conclusions rather understates the 
evidence provided by Pearl’s results in favour of the 
moderate use of alcohol. 


Thus we are led to the conclusion that there is no 
evidence whatsoever against the use of alcohol in 
moderate amounts. That is a broad, general con- 
clusion, for there are certain types of people who 
prefer, no doubt for good reasons, to remain strictly 
teetotal. Alcohol, again, affects different people in 
different ways, so that it is largely a private question 
whether a person use alcohol or not. A law enforcing 
absolute abstinence from alcohol upon a community 
is exactly on the same logical level as a law which 
might enforce the consumption of a quart of milk per 
citizen per day. : G. H. 
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MEN#AND MONUMENTS 


STATEMENT AND INFERENCE WITH OTHER PHIL- 
OSOPHICAL Papers, by John Cook Wilson (2 vols.; 
Oxford; pp. clxiv, 409, vi, 492; $9.50). 

James LeicH StracHan-Davipson, MASTER OF 
Battio.. A memoir, by J. W. Mackail. (Oxford; pp. 
124; $2.25). 

NLESS my memory deceives me it was Glad- 
U stone who acknowledged the presentation of 

a large volume with the promise that he ‘would 
lose no time in reading it’! This splendid mendacity 
recalls the odes of Horace and the proud boast that 
they would prove a ‘monument more enduring than 
bronze’. Is it possible that after all Horace was 
sarcastic and only meant that his little volume would 
outlive the cup and platter because his fellowmen 
would lose no time in wearing out its covers? We 
must refuse to believe it, on principle. But mean- 
while there are a few monuments in sight which may 
owe their long life to lack of wear and tear. 

First we look at the stately monument erected to 
the memory of John Cook Wilson, sometime Wyke- 
ham Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. 
How many in the present generation remember the 
curious mist of legend and superstition that used to 
hang about the familiar syllables Cook Wilson? Is 
this kind of hero-worship itself a thing of the past 
or are there really no more such heroes? Beyond 
doubt the present generation is not likely to admire 
the old type of hero, the rather enigmatic, erratic, 
and oracular genius who will speak sometimes and 
sometimes will not, who seems more interested in 
drawing something up from the depths of his exper- 
ience than in deafening the audience with the slogans 
of his adopted school. Another striking feature of 
these older heroes is that they wrote so little. They 
were content with notes and jottings, learned but not 
obscure comments, with an occasional lecture that 
embodied the latest fruits of scholarship. In conse- 
quence they were not widely known: fame went more 
easily to the prolific writers who inherited the capital 
these men accumulated. 

The monument we are now contemplating is a 
two volume work entitled Statement and Inference, a 
massive work on logic. It is safe to say that very 
few people will ever read it: it will outlast many brass 
coins. Those who do not read it will miss a great 


opportunity, but they will remain blissfully uncon- 
scious of their loss. The subject and its treatment 
alike defy any analysis or description that would not 
be too technical for the present occasion. Wilson was 
originally a mathematical scholar of Balliol and finally 
took a first class in both mathematics and classics. 
Accuracy and scholarship were thus for ever stamped 
in upon his mind. Outside of those things his chief 
interest was volunteering, or what we know as mili- 
tary studies. In this latter occupation he gave oppor- 
tunity for satire and the Oxford Magazine presented 
him as a German warrior triumphant over a fallen 
foe :— 

‘Stand oop, yoong man’ der Kochmann gried, und 

blaced him on his feet, 

‘By vay of ransom you moost ouhivent—aay ladest 

vork to readt’, etc. 

The name ‘Cook’ was always a handle for the 
humorist (see Kochmann above) and _ occasionally 
‘the Cooker’ hit back as in the lines :— 

When sciolist again writes book, 
Cook, Wilson, Cook 
His Goose 
Again in its own juice. 

As we have more than hinted that Wilson’s learned 
works will not reach a wide public, it seems a pity 
not to present the other side of the picture. Wilson 
was a lover of children and in this point is well 
matched with his great friend and mathematical 
colleague ‘Lewis Carrol’. In his spare moments the 
logician would write such verses as these :— 

In quaint old Germany ; 
Where fairies most abound, 


And where the cleverest housewives 
In all the world are found, 


They tell us that the Easter eggs 
Are laid by th‘ Easter hare; 

And yet they don’t know why, Jane: 
We do.—We have them there. 


We know the reason why, Jane, 

In England—aren’t you glad? 

The Easter hare’s the March hare— 
And the March hare is mad! 

The second monument is likely to attract more 
attention. It is a small and well constructed biography 
of James Leigh Strachan-Davidson, Master of Balliol 
from 1907-1916. Balliol since the days of Jowett 
has always seemed to have a peculiar political quality 
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added to its academic significance. To be Master of 
Balliol is to occupy a post of national significance 
only paralleled by the ecclesiastical significance of the 
Deanery of Christ Church. The crisis which followed 
the death of Edward Caird will still be remembered 
by Oxford men; but the real crisis had occurred in 
1893. When Jowett died in that year, Strachan- 
Davidson was Senior Fellow and had been Dean for 
more than twenty years. This was a strong claim for 
recognition, but it was also a strong argument against 
the election of Davidson; for he had already become 
an incarnation of the politics and sentiments of the 
earlier period and convinced no one that in the future 
he could forget the past. So his colleagues thought, 
and with a courage equal to their regrets they decided 
to bring back Edward Caird. 

The old college system in Oxford depended very 
much on the degree to which Fellows abstained from 
marriage. The celibate community was its ideal, and 
only the residential member could really exert over 
his pupils the influence of a tutor as it was originally 
understood. This view became a part of Davidson’s 
creed and was a mark of the almost fanatical love 
which he felt for the great community of the Balliol 
men, past, present and to come. This is well described 
in the Life (p. 56) ‘Bailey and Davis mean to com- 
mit matrimony’ he noted in his diary. A. J. Toynbee, 
always exuberant and original, ventured to get en- 


gaged six or seven months after his election as Fellow. 
An intermediary was found to break the news to the 
Master: the report of the results was given out later: 
the Master had said: ‘Damn! I knew by his face in 
the morning that he had something unpleasant to tell 
me!’ Apparently Davidson secretly cherished the 
hope that all young Fellows would be crossed in love: 
they would then ‘settle down and be devoted to the 
College’. So human are the great passions, even when 
they become inhuman. 

Strachan-Davidson does not seem to have been 
much admired as a lecturer even by his most faithful 
adherents. But in all Oxford histories there is the 
redeeming clause: the lasting memory is always of the 
quiet hours in the room that is untidy with excess of 
literature, efficiently chaotic and triumphantly creative 
in its lack of system. The brief pages of this book 
will give the reader a peculiarly vivid insight into the 
essentials of Oxford life, as well as valuable com- 
ments on some of the larger political and educational 
questions into which the Master was drawn by the 
public character of his office. 

A memoir by J. W. Mackail could hardly be less 
than a work of art, and this one leaves upon the 
reader an impression of the living reality of the Mas- 
ter and his college in a way that is only possible when 
the work is done with the force and sincerity of the 
true artist. G. S. Brr 


A RECONNAISSANCE BY MR. MUIR 


TRANSITION, Essays on Contemporary Literature, 
by Edwin Muir (Irwin & Gordon; pp. ix, 218; $2.00). 
R. MUIR is a journalist, and he is very proud 
M of it. He says quite boldly that journalism 
is the only kind of criticism which is of real 
importance. ‘The critic should deal with the things 
of the present . . . with the forming body of literature, 
to which his services, if he has any, will be of im- 
mediate and palpable use’. He has, therefore, omitted 
from his study of contemporary literature the older 
writers and ‘the more conservative of the young’. 
Hs has, indeed, tried to push his way to the fore- 
front of the age, and to tell us how things look there. 
A book like this must be curious reading for men like 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw. Already their names are 
heard like faint memories, and the words they uttered 
have no longer any meaning. Mr. Shaw is pushed 
back into another age altogether—the age of Ibsen 
and Nietzsche, already very remote and far from the 
moderns, who have shaken off its foolish beliefs and 
hopes, and are struggling with the difficulties of 
‘transition’. But the position of the ‘modern’ is not an 
enviable one. If he is a young poet like Mr. Robert 
Graves, he probably has a mind where the ‘theories of 
Professor Freud, Dr. Rivers, Butler, and Sir James 
Frazer jostle one another, but no cosmos in which to 
assemble them’. If he writes novels, like Mr. Joyce, we 


find him in the midst of a world where everything has 
been pulled down, where there are no longer any 
intimate relationships, any human feelings and senti- 
ment, nothing but a single lonely personality, existing 
in a void, made inhuman by the devastating complete- 
ness of his analysis. 

Mr. Muir points out that this could not be other- 
wise in such a period as the present, where the old 
boundaries are broken down, the old tradition lost, 
and everything in a condition of rapid change. But 
he just touches on a point which is of essential im- 
portance when he remarks that ‘the circumstances of 
modern life tend to make our approach to experience 
more impersonal. No one has investigated properly 
the effect of the growth of cities upon literature, 
politics and the popular conception of morality.’ This 
book would have been more valuable if he had thought 
this out further. For it is obvious that this standard- 
ization and industrialization of modern life did not 
begin in the twentieth century, and its influence was 
constantly and increasingly felt during the second half 
of the last century. It seems most likely that the 
great development of all kinds of regional literature— 
the various local movements like the Irish drama and 
poetry and the novels which are coloured by the 
peculiar fashion and speech of particular counties, is 
directly due to the reaction, often, of course, quite 
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unconscious, against the traditionless, artificial life otf 
the modern industria! town. 

If this is true, we shall probably find that even 
the most modern of the younger writers are not so 
entirely difterent from their elders, and that this 
attempt to separate from them the late Victorians 
like Hardy and Shaw and Conrad and Galsworthy 
and Yeats, etc., is not so justifiable as it may appear 
at first sight. 

It is true that Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Joyce have 
pushed on and opened up all sorts of new possibilities 
for the novelist of the future, and no one will deny 
that they are both adventurous spirits, stimulating 
and delightfully young. But perhaps the origin and 
source of much of their violent reaction against 
modern life and its pathetic hopes and beliefs is not 


THE TWO 


WHITHER ENGLaNnD, by Leon Trotsky (Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. xii, 188; $1.75). 


WuitHer Russia, by Leon Trotsky (Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 150; $1.50). 


S the iconoclast in demolishing an idol is usually 
A actuated by a desire to substitute the image of 

his own tribal god in the vacant niche, so it is 
characteristic of the genuine revolutionary that in addi- 
tion to his primary subversive qualities he should pos- 
sess complementary constructive attributes. In Whither 
England the revolutionary Trotsky addresses him- 
self to the wild brambles which must be grubbed up, the 
stumps of the old order which require a charge of 
blasting powder, before a clearing can be made in 
which the socialist seed is to bring forth its harvest; 
in Whither Russia, this pioneering work having been 
accomplished, the constructive Trotsky turns to the 
work of organization and creative effort. 

Whither England is a prophetic study of the forces 
which are leading to the inevitable revolution which 
according to Marxist dogma must occur before the 
present capitalist order of society gives place to the 
socialist state. The overthrow of the existing system 
will not be accomplished by ‘red’ propaganda, but will 
be brought about by economic pressure from Wall 
Street rather than the precepts of Moscow. Trotsky is 
tremendously impatient with the ‘conservative’ labour 
leaders of Great Britain who are opposed to the use 
of violence in their struggle with the capitalist. He 
quotes Ramsay Macdonald: ‘The revolution in Russia 
has given us a great lesson. It has shown that revolu- 
tion means destruction and poverty and rothing else’, 
and replies: ‘Should we not learn a “lesson” frum 
birth, as from the Russian revolution? In birth also, 
there is nothing but agony and travail (of course, the 
baby does not count)’. A vivid book, but not one 
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so wholly new. And if we are to think of this as 
making a period of ‘transition’, it will be more ac- 
curate if we extend it backward to include an earlier 
generation and prepare ourselves moreover for the 
possibility of its continuing for a long time. 

Mr. Muir has attempted to criticise his contem- 
poraries seriously and sympathetically, and he is not 
lacking either in understanding or enthusiasm for 
their work. It is all the more striking, therefore, that 
he appears to agree with Mr. Bertrand Russell that 
‘the genius of our generation has gone into science, 
not into literature’. 

Is this because he confines his attention entirely to 
the younger writers, in an age which has sometimes 


been spoken of as the age of old men? 
H. J. Davis. 





lightly to be recommended to ultra-respectable citizens 
who are subject to apoplectic seizures. 

In Whither Russia there are fewer pyrotechnics, 
but there is more solid ground. In many respects it 
resembles the speech of a general manager on the 
occasion of the presentation of the annual financial 
statement, and actually that is what it is. The Gosplan, 
the Russian State Planning Commission, has issued 
‘control figures of the national economy 1925-26’ and 
this constitutes the first balance sheet issued hy the 
U.S.S.R. In his introduction Trotsky says :— 

Our opponents and enemies have not hesitated to 
deliver themselves of their infallible judgments of our 
economic development. These judgments are of two kintis. 
In the first place we are told that we are ruining the coun- 
try by our work of socialist construction; in the second 
place we are told that our development of the productive 
forces is in reality carrying us into capitalism. It would 
be hard to draw a sharp line between the two styles of 
criticism and frequently the two modes of attack exchange 
their arsenal of arguments in a neighbourly manner, of 
which act they are scarcely aware, intoxicated as they are 
with the sacred war against communist barbarism. 

The control figures of the Gosplan are given in an 
appendix and are used in an effective fashion by 
Trotsky in dealing with the arguments of the ‘oppon- 
ents and enemies’. Production in Russia in 1920 had 
dropped to less than a fifth of the pre-war level, and 
wages were correspondingly reduced; this year both 
production and wages have returned to the 1913 
standard. On the other hand, since the early days of 
the Nep, private trade has been steadily losing ground. 
In 1923 private capital handled 50 per cent. of domes- 
tic trade, in 1924-25 this was reduced to 26 per cent. 
Both in production and distribution socialized industry 
is gaining on private capital. Having passed the 1913 
level, the pre-war standards of comparison will be 
discarded, and from now on Russia will compare her 
cconomic accomplishments with those of the other 


nations of the world. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY SEES THE WORLD 


JestinG Pirate, THe Diary oF A JOURNEY, by 
Aldous Huxley (Chatto & Windus; pp. 291; 16/-). 


R. ALDOUS HUXLEY has gone round the 
M world. Most men who do that find them- 

selves in the end back where they started 
from. Not so Mr. Huxley; he is an exception, and in 
circling the globe he has definitely advanced. He 
went as a pilgrim and his progress was remarkable. 
In the brilliant pages of his journal, the essential man 
we had sometimes glimpsed behind the satirist and 
critic is revealed, reflected from every angle, and he 
is bigger than we had thought. But then he had not 
reached maturity when he started on his travels: the 
tropics forced his growth. 

Op consideration we might narrow down the 
developing influence to India. For India, which fills 
two-thirds of his book, stirred him profoundly and 
liberated the philosopher within him. We might go 
even further, perhaps, and say that the elephant be- 
gan it. It shook him up. Mr. Aldous Huxley, riding 
painfully the pachyderm pressed on him by the 
lord of Jaiphur was still our old acquaintance of Antic 
Hay (How, by the way, he must have yearned for a 
pair of Boldero’s air-padded breeches!) :— 


Emerging from the palace precincts—I record the 
trivial and all too homely incident, because it set me 
mournfully reflecting about the cosmos—our monster 
halted and, with its usual deliberation, relieved nature, 
portentously. Hardly, the operation over, had it resumed 
its march when an old woman who had been standing at 
the door of a hovel among the ruins, expectantly waiting— 
we had wondered for what—darted forward and fairly 
threw herself on the mound of steaming excrement. There 
was fuel here, I suppose, for a week’s cooking. ‘Salaam, 
Maharaj,’ she called up to us, bestowing in her gratitude 
the most opulent title she could lay her tongue to. Our 
passage had been to her like a sudden and unexpected 
fall of manna. She thanked us, she blessed the great 
and charitable Jumbo for his Gargantuan bounty. 

Our earthquake lurched on. I thought of the scores 
of millions of human beings to whom the passage of an 
unconstipated elephant seems a godsend, a stroke of enor- 
raous good luck. The thought depressed me. Why are 
we here, men and women, eighteen hundred millions of us, 
on this remarkable and perhaps unique planet? ... 
We are here, that is all; and like other animals we do 
what our native capacities and our environment permit of 
our doing. Our achievement, when we compare it with 
that of cows and elephants, is remarkable. They auto- 
matically make dung; we collect it and turn it into fuel. 
It is not something to be depressed about; it is something 
to be proud of. Still, in spite of the consolations of 
philosophy, I remained pensive. 


Mr. Huxley was to be driven to the consolations 
of philosophy by a thousand more everyday humours 
of India’s sweating life, and his pensive meditations 
bore rich fruit. Fortunately, he seems to possess that 
rare combination of a sensitive mind and a strong 
stomach. In search of truth, he welcomed every 
aspect of the strange new scene unrolled before him, 
could digest and assimilate them all. And so the 
Indian notes of his diary build up a balanced, com- 
prehensive, and harmonious picture, very moving in 


its human qualities. The critic’s appreciation of Indian 
art and architecture, the artist’s delight in fresh and 
often exquisite experiences, are subordinated here 
to the impression of the liberal western philosopher 
plunged for the first time among three hundred 
millions of fellow mortals living for the most part in 
stark poverty and blind ignorance, steeped in filth, 
lousey, brutish, disease and sex-ridden, exploited by 
merchants, doped by priests, taxed by princes, and 
ruled by alien autocrats of his, the philosopher’s, race. 
The phenomenon oppresses Mr. Huxley, but his 


sophistication stands him in good stead and it does 
not overpower him. His consideration of it is search- 
ing and his conclusions are stimulating :— 


Admirers: of India are unanimous in praising Hindu 
‘spirituality’. I cannot agree with them. To my mind 
‘spirituality’ (ultimately, I suppose, the product of the 
climate) is the primal course of India and the cause of all 
her misfortunes. It is this preoccupation with the 
‘spiritual’ realities, different from the actual historical 
realities of common life, that has kept millions upon mil- 
lions of men and women content, through centuries, with 
a lot unworthy of human beings. A little less spirituality, 
and the Indians would now be free—free from foreign 
dominion and from the tyranny of their own prejudices 
and traditions. There would be less dirt and more food 

. and there would be some kind of polite and con- 
ventional social life—one of those despised appearances of 
civilization which are yet the very stuff and essence of 
civilized existence. . 

It is for its ‘materialism’ that our Western civilization 
is generally blamed. Wrongly, I think. For materialism— 
if materialism means a preoccupation with the actual 
world in which we live—is something wholly admirable. 
If Western civilization is unsatisfactory, that is not be- 
cause we are interested in the actual world; it is because 
the majority of us are interested in such an absurdly 
small part of it. . . . Every man with a little leisure 
and enough money for railway tickets, every man, indeed, 
who knows how to read, has it in his power to magnify 
himself, to multiply the way in which he exists, to make 
his life full, significant, and interesting. And yet, for some 
inexplicable reason, most of us prefer to spend our leisure 
and our surplus energies in elaborately, brainlessly, and 
expensively murdering time. 


Of Burma, Malaya, China, and Japan, Mr. Hux- 
ley’s impressions are colourful, fresh, clear-cut, but 
less intense. Probably he was still ruminating India 
when he hit the Golden Gate of the land where 
maierialism has had a chance. The impact was shat- 
tering. His rhapsody, ‘Los Angeles’, is a passionate 
response to the inspiration of ‘The great Joy City of 
the West’ :— 


And what joy! the joy of rushing about, of always 
being busy, of having no time to think, of being too rich 
to doubt. The joy of shouting and bantering, of dancing 
and for ever dancing to the noise of a savage music, of 
lustily singing. . The joy of drinking prohibited 
whiskey from enormous silver flasks, the joy of cuddling 
provocatively bold and pretty flappers, the joy of painting 
the cheeks, of rolling the eye and showing off the desirable 
calves and figure. The joy of going to the movies and 
the theatre, of sitting with one’s fellows in luxurious and 
unexclusive clubs, of trooping out on summer evenings 
with fifty thousand others to listen to concerts in the open 
air, of being always in a crowd, never alone. The joy of 
going on Sundays to hear a peppy sermon, of melting at 
the hymns, of repenting one’s sins, of getting a kick out 
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of uplift. The joy, in a word, of having what is technic- 
ally known as a Good Time. 


But, after all, the United States is not a fair test 
case, for it is unique among the nations, Nature’s 
Benjamin, as it were, and a spoilt child; in its case, 
materialism’s gifts have been showered with a de- 
bauching prodigality upon a people with no roots, no 
background, no common heritage. They are only 
beginning to create a common culture; but the dis- 
turbing thing to Mr. Huxley is the new scale of 
values which they are creating; in glorifying ‘Service’ 
they are ‘exalting the merely necessary to an equality 
with the unnecessary’. “They overlook the significant 
historical fact that all the valuable things in life, all 
the things that make for civilization and progress, 
are precisely the unnecessary ones. All scientific re- 
search, all art, all religion are (by comparison with 
making coffins, or breakfast foods) unnecessary. But 


if we had stuck to the merely necessary, we should 
still be apes’. Many of us on this continent are only 
too well aware of the disturbing phenomena in Amer- 
ican life. It behooves us to gird up our loins; but who 
would have thought a few years ago that Aldous 
Huxley would be the prophet to exhort us? One of 
our most satisfying reflections on closing his book is 
that his previous work ensures its being read by the 
very people who most need it. Another is that travel 
becomes yearly more easy, more common, and al- 
though the traveller may not always benefit as much 
from seeing the world as Mr. Huxley, still, in some 
degree, he will in our author’s words come to ‘distin- 
guish between harmless perversions and those which 
tend actually to deny or stultify the fundamental 
values. Towards the first he will be tolerant. There 
can be no compromise with the second.’ 


NATIONALISM, THE NEW RELIGION 


Essays oN NATIONALISM, by Carlton J. H. Hayes 
(Macmillan ; pp. 279; $3.00). 
N this collection of eight essays, Professor Hayes 
| has given us a pertinent, well-written, and inform- 
ing study of nationalism, which he rightly regards as 
‘the most significant emotional factor in public life 
to-day.’ What is nationalism? Professor Hayes says 
it is a modern phenomenon—a blend of two older 
emotional forces, nationality and patriotism. ‘The 
sentiment of nationality is not new. The sentiment of 
patriotism is not new. But nationalism is new. Only 
since the eighteenth century has there been a conscious 
and purposeful attempt to redraw the political map of 
the whole world on national lines, and to instil in the 
hearts and minds of all human beings a supreme 
loyalty to their respective nationalities and to their 
several national states.’ 

Why has this change come only since the eighteenth 
century? Primarily because of two great movements 
—the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The first ‘promulgated to Europe and then to 
the world the dogma of national democracy’. The 
second, although it has indeed laid the economic foun- 
dations for a world order by bringing the uttermost 
paits of the earth into closer and quicker physical con- 
tact, and thereby overcoming local isolation, has never- 
theless been a powerful agent in the intensification and 
expansion of nationalism. The Industrial Revolution 
began within a national state; it spread to other na- 
tional states; and it always and everywhere preserved 
the character of a national movement. By means of it, 
the most potent instruments for the dissemination of 
nationalistic propaganda—state education, modern 
journalism, and modern warfare—have been develop- 
ed to an amazing and heretofore unthinkable degree. 

Moreover, Nationalism, opposed as it is to the 


pseudo-cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century 
‘Enlightenment’, was a welcome and refreshing idea 
to the reactionary romanticists of the early nineteenth 
century. They seized upon it with avidity. Poets sang 
of it; playwrights dramatized it; novelists wrote of 
it; philosophers speculated about it; and orators 
harangued upon it. They found a passionately recep- 
tive audience—among whom? Naturally, among the 
upper bourgeoisie, lawyers, bankers, business men, 
who were becoming more and more powerful as each 
succeeding generation multiplied the machines and 
factories and commerce of the world. These men, 
generally speaking, were both intelligent and wealthy. 
They were the backbone of the national state, and they 
were ready and anxious to lavish upon it a love with- 
out limits. Nationalism showed them the way. New 
means of mass education, forged and fashioned by the 
Industrial Revolution, bridged the chasm between the 
classes and the masses. State education, modern jour- 
nalism and modern warfare performed their inevit- 
able and deadly service. ‘From an _ unconscious 
process, nationalism became idea; from idea, abstract 
principle; then fervid prepossession; ending where it 
is to-day, in dogma, whether accepted or evaded’. 

Contemporary nationalism, as dogma and as cult, 
has played such untold havoc with the planet that 
thoughtful people may well question the possibility of 
even slight recovery. While we cannot quarrel with 
nationalism for becoming a religion, we can, with 
propriety, ask ‘whether it is the form of religion most 
conducive to human betterment’. Professor Hayes 
thinks not :— 

‘Nationalism as a religion inculcates neither charity 
nor justice; it is proud, not humble; and it signally fails 


to universalize human aims. . . . Nationalism’s kingdom 
is frankly of this world, and its attainment involves tribal 
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selfishness and vainglory, a particularly ignorant and 
tyrannical intolerance and war’. 


In the essays on ‘Nationalism and International 
War’, ‘Nationalism and Militarism’, and ‘Nationalism 
and Intolerance’, this indictment is elaborated, and 
elaborated forcefully and effectively. With irony that 
is always restrained, yet always telling, Professor 
Hayes reaches his climax. ‘It is already clear that 
individual liberty and the tolerance which springs 
from humility and sweet reasonableness are rapidly 
declining in every country that nourishes nationalism’. 

Up to this point, the book is admirable and con- 
vincing. It will please the judicious and win the 
applause of the thoughtful, which, doubtless, is what 
the writer wants. 

One cannot feel equally certain about the last 


essay, ‘Nationalism—Curse or Blessing?’ Here the 
writer tries, no doubt in the cause of tolerance and 
sweet reasonableness, to steer a middle course. He 
would like to believe that nationalism, if at present a 
curse, will certainly become a blessing. But the charge 
in the previous essays is too pitilessly scathing—in the 
face of it, this last one becomes languishing and plati- 
tudinous, whereas Professor Hayes probably intended 
it to be judicious, yet forceful. For instance, on read- 
ing the concluding sentence: ‘Nationalism, when it 
becomes synonymous with the purest patriotism will 
prove an unique blessing to humanity and to the world’, 
we would like to feel inspired with hope. But we can 
merely smile and shrug our shoulders. 


CATHARINE E. Youna. 


THE COCKPIT OF PEACE 


Tue Cockpit oF Peace, by Ferdinand Tuohy 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 356; $2.25). 


W J HEN the Armistice ended Mr. Tuohy’s war 
activities, which he subsequently described 
with such engaging liveliness in The Secret 

Corps, he returned to ‘the inky way’ of journalism, won 

a place in Lord Northcliffe’s “‘White-headed Boys’ Bri- 

gade’, and later became Paris Correspondent of a great 


New York daily. In The Cockpit of Peace he gives us 


a brightly illustrated inside story of European events 
from 1919 to 1925 that will fascinate the general 
reader and which serious students of Continental 
affairs can enjoy the relaxation of reading for the 
illuminating side-lights thrown on personalities and 
incidents. It is only natural that his book should be 
extraordinary in its variety and information alike, for 
a journalist is not given the post of Paris Correspond= 
ent unless he can see as much in a day as an ordinary 
mortal could manage in a week, and has also the 
knowledge and intuition to see as deep under the 
muddy surface of events as any star of the diplomatic 
corps. 

Mr. Tuohy has lived in many countries, and his 
impressions deserve more quotation than space will 
here permit. He has an enthusiasm for Denmark, that 
least talked about of European nations :— 

I love the Danes. I believe there is more natural hap- 
piness in Denmark than in any other country in the world. 
And that the Danish is the only real democracy. . . 
Often I used to lunch in a little fish restaurant on Gammel- 
strand beside the man who had just polished my shoes 
and just as well-dressed and at his ease -was he as anyone 
else in the room. . . The whole country is somehow 
‘friends’. Take a party given one evening out on the 
Oresund by a former Turkish Ambassador to Germany 
during the war. ... there were present, besides our host: 
the First Secretary of the U.S. Embassy, a schoolmistress, 
the local lobster man, a Danish colonel, his wife and flap- 
per daughter, the British Commercial Attaché, two ballet 
dancers, a Cabinet Minister, the Turk’s stenographer, the 


girl cashier of the Hotel d’Angleterre, and a young local 
married Royalty sans husband. Yet with this mixed grill 


the evening went with a rare verve and swing, to termin- 
ate, if I recollect aright, with a swim at dawn in the Ore- 
sund in which all the party joined and in the costume of 
the country, save Mr. Turk. For they do those things in 
Scandinavia, as in the Crimea, without thinking twice 
about them. 


Mr. Tuohy has dallied in America and his criti- 
cisms of American life are the more worthy of con- 
sideration in that they are entirely free from prejudice 
and yet are presented with a rare and salutary frank- 
ness. He has even had the audacity to record his 
impression of the American girl, whom he generously 
recognizes as ‘something new and definite in women 
and fair, so fair, to look upon’ :— 

Perhaps, though, one admired them most at a distance. 
At closer quarters certain blemishes tended to develop. 
Eyes seemed unnecessarily hard and voices none too 
soothing. There was an absence, too, of illusion, of sub- 
tlety . . . everything in the shop window . . . and the 
negation of all repose, a permanent restlessness of mind 
and body, a ceaseless hunt after ‘emotions’ that jarred as 
did a taken-for-granted condescension towards men, an 
imperious command to be entertained. Nor did they gain 
in ‘sex-appeal’—vile term—these girls of the future, by a 
tendency to parade their sophistication in the matter, by a 
freely immodest dissection of ‘complexes’ and ‘inhibitions’ 
(by talking, as it were, the whole hog). American virgin- 
ity, indeed, all too often appeared as a strangely unhealthy, 
hothouse affair, in which minds had ventured everywhere 
if bodies had not followed. Yet if looks and dollars and 
pedestals seemed to bring with them a disconcerting 
measure of emptiness, restlessness and sexlessness, as a 
visitor I kept quiet about it. 

Mr. Tuohy is the man who brought the Tiger to 
America and who kept the Pope from quitting the 
Vatican. He was with Northcliffe in his ‘last phase’ 
and witnessed the ‘body-snatching’ of Anatole. In his 
pages one meets all the celebrities of the post-war 
years — Clemenceau, Ludendorff, Siki, Poincaré, 
Landru, Pussyfoot Johnson, Joseph Caillaux, Henri 
Letellier, who ‘owns most things in Paris after mid- 
night’, and a hundred more. Here we get intimate 
glimpses of the Cannes Conference, the Assembly at 
Geneva, the polyglot community of the Riviera, the 
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Paris of the American invasion, and the America of 
Prohibition’s conquest. And always with the most 
genial and witty of companions, who can also dis- 
course with sense and feeling on matters like Franco- 
British relations, war debts, and the League of Na- 
tions. Withal he is a modest fellow, who has kept a 
cool head and a warm heart in the most distracting 


and sophisticated of environments, and we are glad 
that we leave him in the serene atmosphere of the 
Breton isle to which he retreated when he was faced 
with the old choice between God and Mammon that 
sooner or later comes to us all. What he will do next 
with the more than ordinary qualities he possesses, 
we will wait to see with interest. 


SAM RAINGO'’S WORLD 


Lorp Rarnco, by Arnold Bennett (Cassell; pp. 


410; 7/6). 

NE never knows quite what to expect in a new 
O novel by Arnold Bennett. All his work is 

consistent in the sense that any page of it 
would be recognized at sight, but his mood ranges so 
wide and free that one year we are diverted by a 
delicate burlesque and the next are shaken by a 
drama of tragic beauty. And then, too, we fancy 
that none of his ideas or written pages ever see the 
wastepaper-basket; all are published, good and bad, 
with careless regularity, and posterity will be sur- 
prised to find both thé ass and the lion, as it were, 
under the calfskin of an édition de luxe. Lord Raingo 
is the finest novel he has published since The Old 
Wives’ Tale, and no other living writer could have 
done what he has done here so well. 

It was probably a matter of chance that this book 
should have come to be written about the figure of a 
Minister in the War Government; we can imagine 
Mr. Bennett listening to an initiated crony’s ex ca- 
thedra narrative of the career of a city millionaire, 
lifted for purely political purposes into England’s 
Olympus of clay-footed gods; and as he digested the 
tale of this genial, acute, essentially simple and decent 
outsider’s adventures in that world of opportunism 
and chicane, we picture him saying to himself: ‘What 
a novel it would make!’ Well, he has made it. Critics 
may complain that it is bad taste on his part to have 
taken British statesmen for the lay figures of his 
characters; but the artist must work on the material 
that reality offers him, and if he is inspired by such 
a theme as this he cannot very well transform his 
characters and denature the circumstances: he can, if 
he is great enough, transcend them, and that is what 
Mr. Bennett has done. There is no intrusion here 
of an author’s personality and prejudices, no preach- 
ing and no bitterness. His creation is built of the 
rock of reality, but all his intimate knowledge of war- 
time England and its War Cabinet, of English char- 
acter and Celtic politics, of human nature and modern 
civilization, is fused in the creative fire of the pure 
artist in the grip of a great conception, and the pro- 
digious result can no more be labelled a satire of 
English public life than Liverpool Cathedral can be 
regarded as a satire on Liverpool. In its noble 
proportions this book is a cathedral and the members 


of His Majesty’s War Cabinet are gargoyles on its 
high facade. There is not one superfluous adorn- 
ment, every character and incident: fills its just place 
in right relation to the whole; but what gives -%e 
whole fabric its superb unity is the fact that we do 
not see our Minister’s world through the eyes of an 
omniscient author; we see it—No. 10 and the Minis- 
try of Records, the House of Lords, the Orange 
Street flat, and the Mozewater household—always 
through the eyes of Sam Raingo. What goes on outside 
the range of his senses and beyond the reach of his in- 
telligence has no place in the scheme, so that his life 
has all the mysterious romance of our own. It is Sam 
Raingo’s world we live in through every moment of the 
book. Meet him! 

Fifty-five. Tallish—but stoutish. Dressed like the 
country gentleman he was not and never would be. .. . 
From the lower part of his large and somewhat neglected 
gardens he looked down Moze slope and over Mozewater. 
. . . The tide was rising, creeping with stealth into all 
the inlets that bordered the Spanish Main of Mozewater 
? . four times a day it punctually changed the face of 
sixty square miles of earth. You might go to bed 
with the moon pouring silver on to an ocean, and get up 
to see the sun enlighten a sinister marsh intersected by 
creeks and rivulets. Every aspect of Mozewater enchanted 
Mr. Raingo, drew him out of his own melancholy and 
futility into a melancholy and futility greater, grander, and 
far more beautiful. There was a speechless poet hidden 
somewhere in Mr. Raingo, that died often and came back 
to life, and was authentic. 


That is taken from the first paragraph of the book. 
Mr. Raingo, with his weakish heart, idling his time 
away in Essex while the whole world strained in 
travail, lost his melancholy that very night when he 
got a summons to breakfast at No. 10 Downing Street 
next morning. Andy Clyth had remembered him at 
last, wanted something that he alone could give! Well, 
Sam was ready for him. Sam knew the P.M. inside 
out, he had no illusions regarding him whatever. And 
so, enormously exhilarated, he next day joined the 
Government and plunged into the war of Whitehall— 
grimly resolved that his Ministry should be a perfect 
organism, exultant that he was allowed to serve Eng- 
land, frightfully pleased that he had been able to 
screw a peerage out of Andy because his weak heart 
would not stand the rumpus of a bye-election. 

In the first chapters of the book we pass through 
a rapid succession of emotional reactions; with Sam 
we feel the glow of heady power and shudder with 
relief at pitfalls narrowly avoided; we are ravished 
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by the sweet glory of the magnificent Delphine and 
torn by all the devils of jealousy; we are mildly im- 
patient with the ineptitude of Mrs. Raingo and 
stunned by the swift calamity of her death. It is as 
if Mr. Bennett, feeling at the top of his form, was 
carelessly showing just what he could do and how 
well he could do it. And then he loses himself entirely 
in his conception and pulls us in after him. 

By the middle of the book we know Sam through 
and through—his vanity and generosity, his simplicity 
and subtlety, his strength and his frailty, his sub- 
lime humanity. No one understands better than Mr. 
Bennett the complexity of human nature. Sam can 
feel the immense tragedy of the war and plan a coup 
over a rival Minister in the same moment, can appre- 
ciate the grandeur of maternity in his faded clerk and 
be irritated by the maternal obsession in his wife; 


while his whole life is blasted by the defection of 
Delphine he can glow with triumph at squeezing the 
P.M. off the front pages of the newspapers. And 
when at the apotheosis of his career he is transmogri- 
fied into a mere ‘case’ for doctors to work on, we find 
that we have come to love him as ourself. 

For the last third of the book we live intensely in 
the invalid’s room. The presage of tragedy that hung 
over all the rich fabric of Sam’s ‘hundred days’ is 
fulfilled in these final chapters. Sam had been diligent 
in his business and he had stood before kings, and 
here he is naked at the end of it all. Naked, 
but not ignoble. If his life was absurd, it was also 
heroic. Its record has moved us to the depths of our 
being, and we close it with a quickened sense of the 
beauty and romance of life. 


NEW NOVELS 


NiGGeER HEaAvEN, by Carl Van Vechten (Macmil- 

lans in Canada; pp. 286; $2.50). 
R. VAN VECHTEN has done in this book the 
M most interesting ‘and clever thing in all his 
smart and clever career. He has been for sev- 
eral years now composing variations on the same theme, 
smart life of a certain type in New York. At least, 
one presumes that it is a real life that he has been 
describing. The music has been very bright, very 
sophisticated, very jazzy. It is a way with that sort of 
thing, a way which may or may not have its bearing on 
the intrinsic value of it, to pall even on its devotees, 
and Mr. Van Vechten’s new book seems to indicate that 
it may pall even on its creators. For there is a remark- 
able change. 

It is not that he has composed a new song, not at 
all. It is the same old thing. But he has achieved 
what is almost a miracle by acting on the discovery 
that he could use his favorite tempo and rhythm and 
theme very nicely and secure a wonderful effect, 
merely by playing his old song entirely on the black 
keys. 

In other words, this new book gives us a picture, 
convincing enough, too, of the same life that we have 
seen in all his other books, but lived by a class of 
wealthy negroes in New York. It portrays a type of 
negro very different, in externals at any rate, from the 
well-known down-South traditional figure. The gross- 
ness, the shiftlessness, the cruelty of the negro smart 
set seems such a perfect reflection of the same character- 
istics of the corresponding white group that one might 
almost be tempted to think that the author is following 
the model of Gulliver's Travels, and creating a setting 
for his satire which will more effectually serve for his 
real attack on the white society with which he is prim- 
arily interested. It is hard to conceive of Van Vechten 
as a moralist, however, even if his sympathetic delinea- 


tion of the one fine character does seem to indicate 
that there is a little of the idealist left in him. It is no 
longer the heartless mocker, and the only question is 
whether there is not too little of the old Van Vechten 
left to please his regular following, and too much for 
a new one. 


BRAWNYMAN, by James Stevens (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 323; $2.50). 

YEAR ago or so, Mr. Stevens wrote a book of 

Paul Bunyan stories; about the same time a 
woman did the same thing. Mr. Stevens had worked 
in the woods and knew the Paul Bunyan tales; Mrs. 
Shepard had to gather them as a collector, really away 
from their natural setting. Of the two books, the wo- 
man’s was by far the better as a Paul Bunyan collec- 
tion. Mr. Stevens intruded far too much. 

He has been much more successful in this later 
venture, and has shown a good deal of.ingenuity in 
finding play for his huge flights of fancy. In the first 
place, the book is in form, and probably in great meas- 
ure in fact, autobiographical. It is the story of the 
wander-years of a teamster on construction work in 
the western States, or, to put it more broadly, of a 
day-labourer who is at heart a tramp. The hobo 
labourer is a well-known character all over North 
America; the lumber woods, for instance, are literally 
full of him. 

Mr. Stevens has undertaken a study of the psy- 
chology of a group of these men, and has succeeded 
in giving a picture, which, while highly coloured and 
romantic, is convincing. Most men who have had to 
earn money by manual labour other than farming 
would recognize both themselves and many fellow- 
workers in the characters of the book. 

The device for indicating the two-fold glamour 
which the author sees in life is an ingenious one. All 
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the characters of the book belong essentially to the 
same type, a type which certainly does not feel all the 
gorgeous emotional reactions of the author, nor think 
the grandiloquent thoughts which Mr. Stevens must 
express in anything he writes. Moreover, the book is 
autobiographical, with its hero typical, outstanding 
only in the qualities which would be normal to this 
type. In this group, belonging to it heart and soul, is 
a super-tramp with a Whitmanesque poet’s mind, who 
expresses the ideas that Mr. Stevens must express, 
ideas which are half-understandingly, half-indulgently 
chronicled by the hero, whose own poetic fancies find 
adequate expression in the thrill of a fight, a hand of 
four aces, a lightning-swift mill carriage. 

The women in the book are, for the most part, 
rather sketchily drawn, but there is one, Isis, who has 
been given an individuality which almost makes her a 
genuine creation. Not quite, however. The objectivity 
of treatment which the author adopts is eminently suit- 
able for his simple men, but it is not enough for the 
satisfactory creation of a woman. Isis, then, is appeal- 
ing, but after all, an appealing puppet, rather than a 
real person. , 

The style is—well, there is nothing to be said about 
the style. If an author sets out to tell a story as a 
workman would tell it, he practically puts himself out- 
side any criticism, either of the style or the structure, 


except the general criticism of his whole method. The 
teller of the story exercises a restraint in language 
which most present day writers of literary novels do 
not feel necessary, and yet there is a somewhat sur- 
prising achievement of authenticity. 


Tue Two Sisters, by H. E. Bates (Irwin & Gor: 

don; pp. 320; $2.00). 
HE publishers of this book make quite a bit of 
it as the work of a youthful prodigy, a nineteen 
or twenty-year old boy. This is, it seems to me, an ob- 
jectionable appeal, unworthy of reputable firms. There 
can be only two reasons for such an appeal. It may be 
put forward as a freak thing, the work of some Pet 
Marjorie of nine or ten, and hence with a sort of side- 
show interest. Or it may be put forward in extenua- 
tion of grave defects which normally would prevent a 
book being printed at all, except at the author’s 
expense. 

Mr. Bates is too old to be paraded as a child won- 
der, and too good to need the plea of youth in extenua- 
tion of his literary crimes. Hence the objection voiced 
in the first paragraph. If there is a weakness which 
may have made the publishers uneasy enough to cry 
aloud the author’s youth, it is in the structure. 

The first half of the book is delightful, refreshing, 
beautiful in its sweet breath and freshness of approach 
to the love story. It is a story of idyllic love, romantic 
love if you like, that love which is after all so real a 
thing, so strong a force in the life of men and women 


that it will surely outlive and laugh to scorn the 
animal cynicism of present-day literary styles, even 
though these are at this moment blatant and noisy 
enough to make youth ashamed to admit its existence. 
There is a triangle, a triangle without a trace of lust 
or sordidness. Not that this young man does not 
know life in its more poignant, in its harsher aspects. 
The quarrelsome family is portrayed grimly, though 
from the angle of youth’s vision. But the real life is 
the dream life of youth, that vital, dynamic phase of 
development upon which later life must be built, if it 
is to be sound, that dream-life which is at least as real 
as the brutal objectivity which arrogates to itself the 
name of realism. The whole attitude is one which 
should prove a wholesome corrective to the conception 
so insistently forced upon us now of a degraded, reel- 
ing, hip-flask adolescence as constituting normal youth. 

The tone of the second half of the book is just as 
fine, but the structure does fall down. There is a mad 
father who lends tragedy to the story, but who is not 
fitted inevitably into it. His mystery is not explained, 
nor is he indeed given adequate reason for existence 
in the book at all. He merely clutters up the latter 
part. Possibly there is too much optimism in the 
spiritual growth of the one sister; possibly there is 
too young an understanding of the human heart in 
the resignation of one of them, but it may well be that 
humanity can still be ennobled, and it does seem to me 
that I have read odd times lately words from our 
scientific high priests which would indicate a tendency 
on their part to allow us a place for some slight belief 
in human nature. 

INTRODUCTION TO SALLy, by Elizabeth (Gundy, 
pp. 325; $2.00). 

ALLY is devastatingly and bewilderingly beautiful. 

She is seventeen, ’h-less and wistfully apologetic 
for the havoc-creating face which she cannot ’elp. 
Crowds follow her. She is equally alluring to duke and 
mechanic, preacher and playwright. Her sweetness 
and docility are fathomless. She wishes well to the 
world but her disturbing loveliness leaves destruction 
and a breathless and yearning mankind in her wake. 
Hers is the beauty that rocks thrones and shakes king- 
doms to their foundations and, privately, she desires 
only a room or two to clean, ‘Usband to do her duty by, 
God’s word to study, and every now and then a little 
baby. 

The book is written in the same gay and delightful 
mood which produced the Enchanted April. Jocelyn, 
the Cambridge scholar, whose fate it is to marry Sally, 
is young and, therefore, less tainted with that passion 
for subtle cruelty which characterizes nearly all the 
husbands of Elizabeth’s heroines. His mother is a 
superb example of the anzmic, super-cultured type 
which lives in a suburb surrounded by the right books. 
Sally suffers, at times too greatly, from their pre- 
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ciosity. She is dumb in the midst of their effusiveness. 
Pithy comments in the manner of George Belcher’s 
ladies die on her perfect lips. Elizabeth is only too 
skilful at presenting the pathos of her incongruity. 
But it is not, as in Vera, too painful to read about and 
in moments of difficulty there is always the uncon- 
querable charm of her ‘divine, divine, little face’. 

THE Exquisite Perpita, by E. Barrington (Mc- 
Clelland, Stewart; pp. 377; $2.00). 

Miss Barrington has a peculiar genius for putting 


into novel form the lives of hallowed notorieties, and 
her books are read by thousands to whom the standard 
biographies remain closed. In The Exquisite Perdita 
the career of Sheridan’s protegé, Perdita Robinson, 
Prince’s favourite and mistress of Fox, is so presented 
as to make pleasant winter reading for many good 
people who would be pained by a more realistic inter- 
pretation. And, after all, that is no small achievement 
in its own way. 


GREEN SHOOTS ON AN OLD OAK 


DEBITS AND CreEpiTs, by Rudyard Kipling (Gundy ; 

pp. 354; $2.00). 
HERE has been a prevalent feeling in the read- 
T ing world that Kipling, unlike some of his 
ranking contemporaries, has been affected by the 
general rule that governs our kind, and having 
passed the allotted span of threescore years and 
ten his strength has become but a labour and 
a sorrow to him and the years of his fruit- 
fulness as a tale that is told. We opened this new 
volume with no great expectations, and then, our first 
choice determined by the intriguing title of “The Jane- 
ites’, we realized anew the truth of Chesterton’s beati- 
tude: ‘Blessed is he that expecteth nothing, for he shall 
be gloriously surprised’. For here was Kipling at his 
best ; the old Kipling of Rewards and Fairies and The 
Day’s Work, working through the medium of a device 
taken from Soldiers Three to pay the quaintest of 
tributes to Jane Austen. For half an hour we sat 
enthralled with our author and his taxi-driving friend 
Anthony in the organ loft of a Masonic Lodge, slack- 
ing shamefully on the spit-and-po'ish duty we had 
been told off to, while we listened to the amazing tale, 
halting at first but gathering force as it proceeded, of 
the shell-shocked gunner Humberstall, late of the 
‘Heavies’. 

Humberstall had stumbled on to this society of the 
Janeites, in 17, when, after being blown up twice and 
invalided out, he smelt his way back to his old Bat- 
tery, was put on duty as mess waiter, and began to 
profit by the educative conversation of his C.O. and 
second-in-command. They conversed on subjects of 
extraordinary interest, for in civil life they had been 
respectively an eminent Divorce Court lawyer and the 
head of a private detective agency, but always in the 
end they returned to ‘Jane’. She was the only woman 
Humberstall ever heard either of them say a good 
word for, but he did not realize she was a secret 
society until one night his fellow orderly, Macklin, a 
‘toff’ by birth, cut into a hot discussion of Jane, lec- 
tured his officers on her qualities with appalling arro- 
gance for a full fifteen minutes before falling dead 
drunk on his face, and then, instead of being placed 
under arrest, had Humberstall told off to put him to 


bed! Next morning Humberstall went after Macklin 
with his tongue hanging out, bought initiation into this 
most powerful society with a month’s pay, in due 
course read, marked, learned and digested the curious 
books that membership required, and passed with 
honours into the Society of the Janeites, never to regret 
it. Even in his last great misfortune, when Jerry got 
the old Battery in his big March push and a sick and 
dizzy Humberstall groped his way out of the great 
mess, a casual allusion to ‘Miss Bates’ in the hearing 
of a stiff-necked matron down the line wafted him to 
his enormous surprise into a special cot on a bursting 
hospital train and so back to Blighty. ‘I expect she 
was the Lady Catherine de Burgh of the area’, said 
Humberstall in conclusion, ‘an’ so, to cut a long story 
short, nothing further transpired’ :— 


‘’Adn’t you ’ad enough by then?’ asked Anthony. 

“I expect so. Otherwise, if the Old Circus ’ad been 
carryin’ on, I might ’ave ’ad another turn with ’em before 
Armistice. Our B.S.M. was right. There never was a 
’appier push. ’Ammick an’ Mosse an’ Gander an’ the 
B.S.M. an’ that pore little Macklin-man makin’ an’ passin’ 
an’ raisin’ me an’ gettin’ me on to the ’ospital train after 
’e was dead, all for a couple of Bradburys. I lie awake 
nights still, reviewing matters. There never was a push 
to Caey eae 


. [said Anthony]. ‘Pity there wasn’t any 


of you Janeites in the ’Oly Land. J never come across 
’ m ’ 


“well, as pore Macklin said, it’s a very select Society, 
an’ you’ve got to be a Janeite in your ’eart, or you won’t 
have any success. An’ yet he made me a Janeite! I read 
all her six books now for pleasure ’tween times in the 
shop; an’ it brings it all back—down to the smell of the 
glue-paint on the screens. You take it from me, Brethren, 
there’s no one to touch Jane when you're in a tight place. 
Gawd bless ’er, whoever she was.’ 

We should not perhaps give so much attention to 
one story in reviewing a book that contains fourteen ; 
especially when there are others which deserve more 
space than can be given them in a short review. There 
are half a dozen here which will stand comparison 
with any in Kipling’s earlier books, for their fresh 
vitality, their economy of packing, the bright perfec- 
tion of their form and the charm of their mellow spirit. 
In ‘The Enemies to Each Other’ we find a whole phil- 
usophy of sex relations embodied in a delightful little 
Arabian fantasy of Adam and Eve; in “The Wish 
House’ the adventurer who has roamed the world and 
visioned empires, comes back home to quiet England 
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and finds all the splendour and heroism and seli- 
sacrifice of man in the tough English soul of a Sussex 
charwoman; ‘On The Gate’ is an extravaganza with 
St. Peter and Azrael for its protagonists, Jerusalem 
the Golden for its backdrop, and a host of battered 
unknown soldiers for its minor characters; ‘The Gar- 
dener’ is an unpretentious masterpiece. Charity and 
fortitude and faith shine through all these, and for 
their sake we will treasure the book, even though most 
of the remaining stories will not be read a second time. 


OTHER SHORT STORIES 


THe CasuARINA TREE, by Somerset Maugham 
(Heinemann; pp. 311; 7/6). 

Opp Pairs, by Laurence Housman (Cape; pp. 
160; $1.50). 

HEN one turns from the work of the great 

moulder of the English short story to the latest 
collections of a couple of his not unworthy successors, 
the first impression in the light of the contrast is the 
extraordinary versatility of the old master. Maugham 
and Laurence Housman concentrate on narrower 
fields, but it must be admitted that they work them 
intensively and reap a harvest that grades high. We 
would like to think that Kipling had had a hand in 
sending Mr. Maugham a-roving across the seven seas ; 
China he has done, and the South Seas, and now he 
gives us half a dozen stories of the Malay Peninsula 
and Borneo which are all so steeped in the atmosphere 
of that queer corner of the earth as to have the con- 
sistency of a novel—especially as all are likewise 
coloured by their author’s peculiarly keen appreciation 
of the thinness of civilization’s veneer. There used to 
be a saying: ‘Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar’ 
—though it has fallen into desuetude since the Revolu- 
tion taught us to believe that if you scratch a Russian 
you will find a Jew. But Maugham would say: 
Scratch any son of Adam and you will find Cain. And 
he delights in scratching specimens of the English 
upper class. In The Casuarina Tree, against a primi- 
tive background of green jungle and bilious rivers, a 
“dozen undistinguished Empire Builders under the 
strain of loneliness and hardship do strange things in 
the most correct manner. Perhaps the best of the 
stories is ‘The Outstation’, in which a cad and a snob, 
marooned in the heart of a Dyak province, wear each 
other to the raw until one is thrust over the edge of 
endurance and of life. But the first story and the last 
are equally good in their dramatic vigour and cumula- 
tive effect; and either would make a perfect one-act 
play. 

If Maugham gives us the wide world, Housman, in 
this collection of stories written twenty-odd years ago, 
gives us the world of quiet English backwaters, and, 
as in Kipling’s tale, ‘The Wish House’, we find again 
the old truth that life around home hides as much 


tragedy and romance as will ever be found in far off 
lands under strange skies and skins. They are grim 
tales all, and one of them darkly macabre, with strong 
passions working in queer containers and drab sur- 
roundings, and they will please but few. But in their 
own odd way they are the stuff that reality is made of. 


BROOMSTICKS AND OTHER StToriEs, by Walter de 
la Mare (Constable; pp. 378, 10/6). 

Few readers would believe that Mr. de la Mare 
could be capable of exaggeration, but ‘Broomsticks’ 
displays that most distressing thing, an exaggerated 
naiveté. That delicious mingling of the childish and 
mysterious, the churchyard cypress and the bowl of 
bread-and-milk, has here run all awry; the childish- 
ness has become bald and the mystery merely spooky. 
Something delicious still remains, in the musical prose 
of some descriptive passages, but on the whole it is 
not a book which those who love Mr. de la Mare will 
be glad to read. 


CANADIANA 


Lyrics oF Eartu, by Archibald Lampman. With 
an introduction by Duncan Campbell Scott (Musson ; 
pp. 276; $2.50). 

Lampman’s work is so well known to students of 
Canadian literature that there is no need to discuss it 
here. It is enough to say that this new collection of 
his verse contains everything for which Lampman is 
likely to be remembered. Indeed a good many readers 
will feel that a further winnowing might remove still 
more chaff, largely of sonnets. Duncan Campbell Scott 
has written a 45 page introduction that is a real help 
towards understanding Lampman’s work. 


THE SPELL oF Frencu Canapa, by Frank Oliver 
Call (L. C. Page; pp. 372; illustrated; $3.75). 

The Spell of French Canada is a delightful addi- 
tion to the well-known ‘Spell’ series, which tries to 
capture by illustrations and word pictures the charm 
that the traveller may find in various countries. Mr. 
Call, who is a professor in Bishop’s College, evidently 
knows and loves the country of which he writes. And 
he writes in a simple, graceful style that seems born 
of his subject. The chapters on ‘The Country of 
Maria Chapdelaine’, ‘Folk Lore’, and ‘Folk Songs’ are 
specially interesting and valuable. But the whole book 
is readable and informing. Moreover it pictures a 
Quebec that is passing away. The tremendous power 
development on the Saguenay and St. Maurice, indeed 
along the whole north shore of the St. Lawrence below 
Montreal, is certain, even within this generation, to 
make great changes in the country that has thrown its 
spell over the author. Those who cannot visit French 
Canada could hardly do better than read this book. 
Those who do read it, however, will surely long to go 
and savour for themselves the Old Quebec that it 
pictures. 
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ROADMAKERS 
Tuomas Paine, by F. J. Gould (The Roadmaker 
Series, Irwin & Gordon; pp. 198; $1.35). 
Mary WoOLLsTONEcRAFT, by Madeline Linford 
(The Roadmaker Series; pp. 187; $1.35). 


T was an excellent idea to establish a series in which 
the pioneer spirits, the lone fighters against pre- 
judice, the adventurers of science, and others of that 


much-enduring race 
Whom neither the storied gods nor the menacing 
thunder staved, 
should find, in the fit company of one another, a due 


memorial. ‘The average Briton’, say the publishers, 
‘is proud of Marlborough, of Clive, of Nelson. But is 
he equally proud of Shelley, of Lister, of Faraday?’ 
Perhaps pride is too cheap an emotion towards those 
who bring gifts to the whole world. The scientist isn’t 
‘proud’ of Faraday, nor the poet ‘proud’ of Shelley. 
With understanding comes a deeper appreciation, and 
one that this series is well calculated to foster. 

It is significant that both the ‘roadmakers’ here 
under consideration should have been stirred by 
Burke’s reactionary Reflections to compose hot vindi- 
cations of the Rights of Man. Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
was only a passionate protest, soon forgotten, but 
Paine’s was a political manifesto of real moment. 
Mary Wollstonecroft’s historic work was of a differ- 
ent kind—her Vindication of the Rights of Woman. It 
was no light achievement, in that age, to proclaim that 
women should be treated as human beings, not as a 
sex; to assert, as a woman, that woman exists in her 
own right, not merely as the comforter and friend of 
man or as the mother of the race; and to demand for 
her equal opportunities of education and of service 
and of free development. Horace Walpole called her 
‘that hyena in petticoats’, but her life-story poignantly 
reveals how true a woman she was, and Godwin 
describes her as ‘a woman lovely in her person and, in 
the best and most engaging sense, feminine in her 
manner’. Her work belongs, naturally, to the litera- 
iure of revolt. It is turgid and rhetorical, but it dated 
and helped to create a great movement. And we can 
excuse its shortcomings and remember only its strength 
and fervent purpose when we think of the smug and 
servile attitude of such contemporary women writers 
as Hannah More. 

Thomas Paine, whose path crossed Mary’s more 
than once, was a more philosophical rebel. His life is 
a strange story. Born in a little Quaker community in 
Thetford, he went to America and joined the army of 
the revolution, aiding the cause by a series of appeals 
to the American people. Thence he returned to Eng- 
land, where he wrote the Rights of Man, flying to 
France just in time to avoid arrest. He had been 
already elected a deputy of the National Assembly, 
and as such he lived in Paris until in the days of the 
Terror he was thrown into prison and only by mere 


chance escaped the guillotine. Released at length he 
returned to England and published one of the most 
iconoclastic works ever written, the Age of Reason. 
Finally he went back to America, to ‘green and peace- 
able’ New Rochelle, where he*died. Nothing can sum 
up better the philosophy that inspired this life of 
stormy protest than these words of his: ‘Who, then, 
art thou, vain dust and ashes? By whatever name thou 
art called, whether a King, a Bishop, a Church, or a 
State, a Parliament or anything else, that obtrudest 
thine insignificance between the soul of man and its 
Maker! Mind thine own concerns. If he believes not 
as thou believest, it is a proof that thou believest not 
as he believes, and there is no earthly power than can 
determine between you’. These words suggest that 
the quiet Quaker spirit in which Paine was bred and 
the fierce assertion of revolutionary right which he 
came to champion are not so far apart. 

As biographies the two books before us are unequal 
in quality. Mr. Gould’s book is admirable in its simple 
and objective presentation. The author of Mary 
Wollstonecraft has not the same control of her 
material. She sometimes uses peculiar and strained 
expressions, as when she writes: ‘there are traces in 
the book of the ponderous style of the Elements of 
Morality, as though some of the wisps of her transla- 
tion work were still clinging te Mary’s mind’. She 
speaks of ‘the philosopher’s yashmak attitude towards 
women’ (italics ours). She is fond of the epithet 
‘coarse’, and she seems to imagine that when Lady 
Astor took her seat in the House of Commons the 
social deliverance of woman was finally accomplished. 


MR. PALACHE AND THE ROMANTICS 


GAUTIER AND THE Romantics, by John Garber 
Palache (Irwin & Gordon; pp. 186; $3.00). 


HE two outstanding characteristics of this book 
are its superficiality and its incoherence. Mr. 
Palache conveys the impression that he has recently 
discovered the literature of nineteenth-century France. 
His purpose, he tells us, is to give ‘a full and detailed 
account of Théophile Gautier in its two-fold signific- 
ance—his devotion to the theory of art for art’s sake 
and the part he played in the literary life of the period 
between the two Empires’. Now this is precisely what 
Mr. Palache has failed to do. For example, the chap- 
ter entitled ‘Poetry, Criticism and Literary Theory’ is 
merely a string of quotations culled from Baudelaire, 
Flaubert, Croce, and a dozen others, and, to make 
matters worse, these citations are punctuated by plati- 
tudes of this sort: “The technique of painting may be 
taught but the power to see what to paint and the 
method by which one may best express what one sees, 
must be learnt by the artist himself’. This is a fair 
sample of what, for lack of a more appropriate adjec- 
tive, we call the critical manner of Mr. Palache. 
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Nor is the author less incoherent in his treatment 
of Romanticism which, for convenience, he defines as 
‘the exuberant revolt from the narrowest restraints 
which the-doctrines of the seventeenth century had 
imposed’. This narrow conception of Romanticism, 
this failure to realise that it is essentially the triumph 
of individualism, ‘’émancipation du mov’, leads Mr. 
Palache to announce with delicious gravity: ‘A 
writer’s best work is usually, partly, at least, auto- 
biographical, and this is certainly true of the authors 
of the early Romanticist period’. Now, one might 
excuse Mr. Palache’s naivetés if they were expressed 
in clear language, for an original style may make even 
_ a platitude attractive. But what can one hope for in a 


writer who, discussing Balzac and Zola, says: ‘Both 
have been accused of realism first and last, and the 
broad tide of a strange, vast river of the symbolic 
medium in which all the realistic elements float, has 
been often left out of an account of those bits and 
blocks which move with the stream in crowded yet 
somehow ordered masses’. One can only trust that in 
this case, le style ce n’est pas Vhomme. 

There is, however, one redeeming feature in this 
disastrous production. Nowhere, if I recollect rightly, 
does Mr. Palache inflict upon us the time-honoured tag 
attributed to Gautier by the Goncourts—‘Je suis un 
homme pour qui le monde extérieur existe’. This 
should be remembered in the author’s favour for the 
omission is the most original thing in the book. 


ECONOMICS 


FAMILy ALLOWANCES IN Practice, by Hugh H. 
R. Vibart, M.A. (P. S. King & Son; pp. x, 237; 
10/6). 

OST students of labour problems admit that 

(1) a uniform wage level calculated to meet the 

needs of the ‘average family’ leaves many fam- 

ilies insufficiently provided for, and that (2) no country 
can afford to give all its workers a wage sufficient for 
the needs of those having the largest families. Hence 
there has recently been much discussion of the idea of 
family allowances supplementary to wages as a means 
of providing for each worker’s family according to 
its needs, the best known book on the subject being 
The Disinherited Family by Miss E. Rathbone. Under 
such a scheme, would the necessary funds come out of 
profits, would they be paid by consumers through in- 
creased prices, or would they be raised at the expense 
of bachelors and workers with small families? What 
would be the effect on the general level of wages and 
prices? What would be the effect on the employment 
of women? What would be the labour attitude? All 
these questions can now be answered as a result of 
experience with the scheme in France (where three 
million workers are now paid in this way), Holland, 
Germany, and Belgium. Mr. Vibart has made an ex- 
haustive study of the results in these four countries, 
and he has produced a book which will be at the same 
time valuable to economists and interesting to the 
general public—especially those who seek wage re- 
forms. There are copious references and a good index. 

MERCANTILISM AND THE East Inp1a TRADE, by 
P. J. Thomas, M.A. (P. S. King & Son; pp. xvii, 176; 
8/6). 

The object of this book is to trace the development 
of protectionism in England, from the crude ‘bullion- 
ism’ still prevalent in the time of Thomas Mun to the 
triumph of the modern protectionist idea when Indian 
calicoes were excluded to protect English woollen and 
silk manufacturers—or roughly from 1600 to 1720. 


The book is an admirably written and documented 
chapter in the history of economic thought in England. 


Co-OPERATION AND CoMPETITION IN THE MARKET- 
ING OF Maize In SoutH Arrica, by Herbert Frankel, 
M.A. (P. S. King & Son; pp. xi, 144; 8/6). 

Originally written as a thesis in the University of 
the Witwatersrand, this book traces the development 
and working of competitive maize marketing, the de- 
velopment of co-operative societies, and the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of the co-operative sys- 
tem as applied in South Africa. The conclu- 
sions are mainly unfavourable to the co-opera- 
tive societies. While the book is naturally of 
especial interest to South Africans, it will be found 
useful by all students of agricultural co-operation and 
marketing. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM, 
by J. Morgan Rees, M.A. (P.S. King & Son; pp. xv, 
188; 10/6). 

Beginning with a survey of the immediate eco- 
nomic consequences of the war and the Treaty of 
Versailles, the author reviews the course of employ- 
ment in Europe from the Armistice to 1925, touching 
briefly on most of the uriemployment controversies 
which have raged among the economists during this 
period. He reviews in twenty pages all existing 
theories of unemployment, devotes ten pages to migra- 
tion statistics, and concludes that unemployment can 
be kept low only by the maintenance of price stability. 
The book is rather overloaded with statistics, and 
readers who have made a habit of reading one or two 
English weeklies and the various writings of Mr. 
Keynes during the past six or seven years will find its 
substance very familiar. There is in fact no attempt 
at novelty of material or presentation or profundity 
of treatment. Unfortunately there are still people 
who have never heard of Mr. Keynes or the Man- 
chester Guardian, and there is still a need for text- 
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books of this character. This book will at least con- 
vince its readers that unemployment is an interna- 
tional problem, that we shall normally be better off 
when our neighbours are prosperous, and that there is 
some connection between unemployment and monetary 
policy, which deserves to be more fully investigated. 


Kart Marx’s Capitat, by A. D. Lindsay (Ox- 


ford; pp. 125; 75c). 

One of that very excellent series, The World’s 
Manuals, this work is intended as an introduction to 
the study of Marx’s Capital. As Lindsay remarks in 
his opening chapter : 

There are some books on Marx in which are collected 
all his inconsistencies and nothing else, as though there 
was nothing in Marx but inconsistencies. Such books 
give the impression that Marx was one of the most muddle- 
headed idiots that ever lived. On the other hand, some of 
his interpreters seem to have given up the belief in the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture for the belief in the verbal 


inspiration of Capital, and try to maintain that there are 
no inconsistencies in Marx at all. 


While steering a fairly equable course between 
these two extremes, Lindsay is more disciple than 
critic, and although he debits Marx with some over- 
statement and inaccuracy, his summing up leaves 
no doubt that he places the author of Capital among 
the leading economists of all time. An interesting 
teature of the book is an interpretation and defence 
ot the labour theory of value, which Lindsay considers 
the most vital principle of Marxian philosophy. 


If You Love 
MUSIC 
Hear the New 


Orthophonic 
Victrola 


If you have never heard this wonderful new instru- 
ment, a musical treat and an astounding experience 
awaits you. The Orthophonic Victrola is the greatect 
contribution to music since the invention of the 
phonograph. 

The music of the orchestra, the band or the vocalist, 
is reproduced with absolute realism. 
Hear this marvellous instrument. 


daily in our Phonograph Department. 
call, 
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If you cannot 


Write for Illustrated Literature. 
&SONS CO. 


23. WILLIAMStisite 


Department Store of Music 
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ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND LETTERS. By M. 
Phillips andW.Tomkinson ... . $3.00 


The story of women in England during the past two hundred 
years, viewed from the aspects of domesticity, politics, scholarship, 
education, economics, labour, and crime. Extracts from diaries, 
reminiscences, scrap-books and various documents of the period 
are used extensively, and the illustrations are many and 
fascinating. 


BORDER BALLADS. Selected and Decorated with Wood- 
cutsby D. P. Bliss . .. . $3.75 


A beautifully bound, printed and decorated book, containing 
twenty-two ballads. The woodcuts provide just the right back- 
ground for the border of the old tales and songs—the bare hill- 
sides, the winding streams, the gnarled trees, the keep and the 
robber knight, the blazing steading, the armed knights and ranked 


spears. 
NEW VERSE. By Robert Bridges . . $1.75 
a [ew 


Poems written by the Poet Laureate in 1921, as well as 


earlier pieces. . 
LONGER MODERN VERSE. Chosen by secur 4 


PU ee yea wk. ee 

Poems by J. E. Flecker, Alfred Noyes, J. C. Squire, Thomas 
Hardy, Rupert Brooke, Edward Thomas, Wilfrid Gibson, Francis 
Ledwidge, etc. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. 
By H. W. Fowler $2.25; India Paper, $3.00 


The India Paper edition of this ‘‘most remarkable book that has 
ever been devoted to the art of expression in English’ is now 
ready, and makes a perfect gift. 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS OF THE XVIIIth 


CENTURY. By A.S.Turberville . .. . $3.00 


A beautifully illustrated study of the_ political, social, and 
economic aspects of the 18th Century. With 300 illustrations. 


THE MODERN STATE. By R. M. Maclver, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. $6.25 


“Professor MaclIver has written an able, learned and eloquent 
book.’’—Harold J. Laski, in The Nation and Athenaeum. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By M. 
Rostortzeff. Vol. 1., The Orient and Greece. With 90 plates, 
36 illustrations in the text, and 5 maps $6.25 


An Ancient History for the general reader which traces the 
political, social, economic and artistic development, rather than 
the details of military campaigns. ‘he illustrations alone would 
make it a desirable book, and the text is by the greatest living 
authority on ancient history. 


REMINISCENCES WRITTEN BY MR. HORACE 
WALPOLE IN 1788. With Notes and Index by Paget 
Tae 5g 6. bo ee 3 ee 


These reminiscences were written for the amusement of Miss 
Mary and Miss Agnes Berry, and are now first printed in full 
from the original. The book is done in the manner of Strawberry 
HiJl, and there are portraits of Horace Walpole and the Countess 


of Suffolk. 
LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL. Collected and Edited 


by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 2 vols. . . . $10.00 

From a multitude of sources over one hundred letters, never 
before printed, have been added, and the result is a picture of 
Boswell unlike anything we have hitherto possessed. 
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A MISCELLANY 


Tue Enciisn Comic CHaracters, by J. B. Priest- 
ley (John Lane, The Bodley Head). 
R. PRIESTLEY is not like the modern critics to 
whom he refers in one of these essays, ‘who can 
appreciate ideas but have no interest in or enjoyment 
of expression’. He can savour and turn a phrase, as 
a man should do who writes on Falstaff or Wilkins 
Micawber. (‘It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more dreary than the prospect of being a clerk to a 
petty solicitor in a small cathedral town, or anything 
less exciting and romantic than a family removal from 
London to Canterbury; but Mr. Micawber, on the eve 
of his removal to Uriah Heep’s, stands before us as a 
man who has just seen Troy burn and is now about to 
embark on an Odyssey.’) The eleven Essays are solid 
and workmanlike, and the criticism fresh and inde- 
pendent. More than half the comic characters are 
from Shakespeare and Dickens. Mr. Priestley con- 


trives to say new and delightful things—and he says 
them persuasively—about such old friends as Bully 
Bottom, the two Wellers, and even about Falstaff. He 
sends us off eager to lose ourselves once more in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, in Joseph Andrews, or in 
Pickwick. What better thing can a critic do? 

POETS AND THEIR Art, by Harriet Monroe. (Mac- 


millans in Canada; pp. 301; $3.00.) 

Miss Monroe has gathered into this volume some 
forty brief essays most of which first appeared in 
Poetry, the Chicago magazine of which she is editor. 
The essays deal with ‘Poets of To-day’ (seventeen of 
them), ‘Certain Poets of Yesterday’, and various 
aspects of what has come to be called the New Poetry. 
The most interesting section of the book is ‘Poetic 
Rhythms’, four essays in which Miss Monroe attempts 
to elucidate for the uninitiated the mysteries of ‘free 
verse’. These have almost the authority of an official 
pronouncement, for no one in America or England 
has been a more doughty champion of the newer 
measures used by so many writers of to-day. 

PicTURE TALES FROM THE RussIAN, by Valery 
Carrick, translated by Nevill Forbes (Irwin and Gor- 
don; pp. 183; $1.80). 

A very welcome re-issue in one volume of what 
is fast becoming a nursery classic. The gap is at last 
filled between Mother Goose and the older children’s 
standbys, Alice in Wonderland and the fairy tales of 
Grimm and Hans Andersen. Children from two to 
seven will delight in the animal stories and their elders 
will not soon tire of reading them aloud. There is 
enough incident to hold the attention without any pain- 
ful excitement, and enough time-honoured rhythm in 
the telling to give the children that thrilling sense of 
knowing what is coming which gives to ‘The Three 
Bears’ its wonderful and unfailing success. The illus- 
trations follow the text so closely that the three-year- 


old can often re-tell the stories to himself by turning 
over the pages and looking at the pictures. The book is 
away ahead of the great welter of books for babies 
which appear Christmas after Christmas, and there is 
no doubt that it will come to be recognized as one of 
the very few books which all children must know and 
love. 

RAMBLES AND REFLECTIONS, by A. C. Benson 
(Longmans; pp. viii, 312; $3.50). 

All the qualities that made Mr. Benson a host of 
friends in his lifetime are reflected in these last essays, 
his kindly, donnish humour, his love of the English 
countryside, his interest in all manner of men. Indeed, 
in reading them one feels that if he was at times un- 
happy in his environment it was because he was a 
communist at heart. This volume, which completes 
his works, consists of a collection of essays and 
sketches which he had sent to Mr. John Murray short- 
ly before his death in order that a selection for pub- 
lication should be made. Several pieces are, therefore, 
included which would have been omitted under other 
circumstances, but all his old readers will be glad that 
none was left out. 


WINNOWED Wispom, by Stephen Leacock (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 264; $1.75). 

Mr. Leacock’s audacity is disarming, but we muit 
warn our readers that he has left a lot of. the winnow- 
ing to them. There is a good deal of his easy foolery 
here, like the following extract from a defence of the 
crossword puzzle: ‘Before this thing began there were 
lots of people so ignorant that they didn’t know what 
“Yost” meant, or what a “farrago” is, or which part 
of a dog is its “withers”. Now these are family words. 
Anyone would say quite naturally, “Just give that 
dog a kick in the farrago and put him out”.’ And then 
there are half a dozen sketches, including ‘How we 
kept Mother’s Day’ and ‘Why I left our Social Work- 
ers’ Guild’, which are gorgeous bits of genial satire. 
But there are a terrible lot of damp squibs in this 
latest pyrotechnic display of our national humorist. 


STANLEY BaLpwin, A BI0GRAPHICAL CHARACTER 
Stupy, by Adam Gowans Whyte (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 176; $1.50). 

This handy little volume is more of an appreciative 
iribute than a critical study. Mr. Baldwin’s back- 
ground is sketched with economy and effect, his busi- 
ness life and his early years in Parliament presented 
in due relation to his later career in office. A good part 
of the book consists of extracts from the Premier’s 
speeches, on politics, on the classics, and on England; 
and as they are selected with a nice discrimination 
and used always in the right place, the book gives a 
clear-cut impression of a vigorous and pleasant per- 
sonality. If it does not reveal the man behind the 
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personality, it does whet our interest in the enigma 
he presents. Taken altogether, an excellent introduc- 
tion to a large subject. 

THE SPOKESMAN’S SECRETARY, by Upton Sinclair 
(Upton Sinclair, Pasadena; pp. 94; $1.25). 

This is the diverting story of the Spokesman who 
lived in the great White House and whose business it 
was to tell the people what to think. As this was a con- 
siderable strain on the Spokesman he referred most 
of the problems to his secretary, and as the secretary 
was frequently puzzled to know what the people really 
should think about such complex questions as inter- 
national debts and recognition of Russia, he passed it 
up to ‘Mame’, the manicurist. Upton Sinclair has 
resurrected and modernized the satiric manner of the 
eighteenth century journalists and in his hands ridicule 
becomes an effective political weapon. 








THE CANADIAN Forum is published by a committee of 
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GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated and edited by 
W. H. Vander Smissen, M.A., Ph.D. 


With eight illustrations, $4.50 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 
Introduction by John Masefield. With illustrations 
and map-end-papers - - - - - $2.25 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
By A. H. Godwin. betas an = introfection by G. K. 
Chesterton - - $1.75 


—WNotable Fiction— 


HULDOWGET 
By B. A. McKelvie. A story of the northern 
Pacific coast - - - - - - $2.00 


UNDER THE NORTHERN tae reer” 
By Alan Sullivan - 1.50 


THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER 
By Hildur Dixelius _ - - $2.00 


BLINDNESS 
By Henry Green - $2.00 
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SIX CENTURIES OF PAINTING 


By Randall Davies. 
Mr. Davies has written an interesting 
and instructive survey of the origin and 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


This group of books, as well as others published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, will be of particular 
interest to the student of art and to the general reader who wishes to have an understanding appreciation of 
the great works of art. A small booklet, which describes concisely the scope of all the Nelson art books, 
has just been issued, and may be procured free of charge from your bookseller or direct from the publishers. 


THE UFFIZI GALLERY 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. 
The chief interest of (ne Uffizi Gallery {s 
the Italian pictures from the earliest primi- 





development of the various schools of 
painting in Europe from the time of 
Cimabue to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As a history of art it is so complete 
that it meets the needs of the student, and 
it is so simple and interesting, both in its 
text matter and in its selection of pictures, 
that it will furnish the general reader much 
pleasure ee ee we ee 8 LO 

THE LOUVRE 

Edited by T. Leman Hare. 

The editor, in his introduction, traces the 
history of the Louvre from the time of the 
first French collecter of art treasures, 
Charles V. He then describes in a vivid 
manner the various schools that are repre 
Sented in the gallery, beginning with the 
early Sienese School, and concluding with 
a study of the Britisn School. 


=) 


tives to the declining days of the Renais- 
sance. To them, therefore, the greater part 
of this volume is devoted, although a brief 
account is given, too, of the important 
masters of the northern schools. $14.00 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. 

Among the world’s greatest public col- 
lections of pictures, The National Gallery 
has an almost unique position, not only for 
its wealth in works of unsurpassed quality, 
but also for the arrangement which shows 
the evolution of the various European 
schools of painting. 

The two volumes which Mr. Hare has 
prepared include comprehensive studies of 
these schools, beginning with that of early 
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Italy. The colour reproductions of the work 





The one hundred illustrations, done in full 
colour, that are reproduced in Mr. Hare’s 
book, represent the art of each country and 
each school within the limits of the fifteen” h to 
the nineteenth venturies - $14.00 





of the great masters are of superlative 
beauty. One hundred piates in colour. 
Two volumes - - - - - - $14.00 
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The STAGE 


————_—_—_— 








English-speaking drama, no incorrigible son has 

ever fingered his nose more derisively at an in- 
tolerant father than the theatre is doing these days. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned that the breach is not 
between religion and the actors, or between the theatre 
and the whole Christian Church. But in that section 
of organized Christianity known as the evangelical body, 
_ there has always lingered a notion that play-acting is a 
wicked thing. The antagonism dates back to the days 
of Elizabeth, at least. There are a great many critics 
who regard Malvolie in Twelfth Night as a lampoon of 
the puritan, the kill-joy of Shakespeare’s day, whose one 
purpose in existence was to reprove the pleasure of 
those whose code of conduct was more light-hearted 
than his own. I know there are other students of the 
drama who refuse to regard Malvolio as a specific 
satire, but all his actions undoubtedly fit such an inter- 
pretation. 

For many years the onslaught came from the side of 
the Church, and was launched from the pulpit. Solemn- 
faced gentry denounced the stage as the gate to a dread- 
ful beyond, and the theatre seems to have bowed its 
head with surprising humility to receive the lash. It is 
an odd thing that its answers were so mild, seeing 
that the actors were in a position to blacken the clergy 
in the eyes of play-goers by depicting them on the stage 
as a menace to society, much as the players themselves 
were described in sermons. What little ridicule they 
tried was tame enough, and the worst they did was 
make fun of the clergy. Parsons were frequently 
represented as absurd persons, like the chief character 
in The Private Secretary, in conduct foolish and in 
mentality narrow. I imagine that the worldly clergy in 
the polite English comedies must have been particu- 
larly galling to sincere wearers of the cloth, but those 
characterizations were seldom malicious. However, it 
was not until Bernard Shaw created the character of 
the Bishop in Getting Married that an ordained man 
appeared on our stage who was human and likable as 
well as amusing. 

For many years, there seemed to be an impression 
that the public would not tolerate an attack upon the 
clergy. In fact, when Rain was tried out on the road 
about three years ago, critics predicted that the picture 
it contained of a fleshly evangelical minister would be 
resented as bad taste. As it turned out, theatre-goers 
did nothing of the sort, and for three years, Jeanne 
Eagles played the rdle of Sadie Thompson who tempted 
the frail Rev. Davidson, only recently appearing in the 
part for the last time. So far as I know, Toronto is 


G exis that the Church was the parent of the 


the only city of any importance where the censor stop- 
ped Rain on the ground that it held up the clerical pro- 
fession to contempt. Just why he thought the clergy 
needed that protection is not quite clear to me. Why 
doesn’t the censorship take a hand to prevent the theatre 
besmirching the fair name of the legal profession, which 
might well complain of its treatment in the drama? On 
the stage, lawyers are almost invariably rascals, until 
they become judges, when they apparently undergo 
some miraculous change. However, so far as the 
Toronto censor is concerned, the gentlemen at the bar 
must fend for themselves. 

The recent history of the Broadway stage would 
seem to indicate that the American dramatists were only 
waiting to see if they could, with impunity, represent 
the clergy as shameful men. The reception accorded 
to Rain proved to them that the flood-gates were open. 
Nowadays the clergy are performing all sorts of 
offensive acts in Broadway plays, and nobody seems at 
all annoyed. There may be psychological reasons for 
the applause accorded these dramas. Doubtless, the re- 
sentment cherished by Manhattan against the evangeli- 
cals, who played such a large part in the establishment 
of prohibition, has had a great deal to do with it. Two 
notorious crimes and trials probably contributed some- 
thing to the feeling that the clergy make suitable targets 
for detraction. 

In the last six months, abominable clergy, compared 
to whom the Rev. Davidson seemed rather a pitiful 
creature, have stalked through the New York drama. 
There was the evangelist in that much-discussed play 
The Bride of the Lamb, a rather incredible beast, if one 
may judge merely from reading the play. In a number 
of minor comedies and melodramas, parsons have been 
represented as worse than human. The play-actors of 
Broadway would appear to be paying up an ancient debt, 
with compounded interest. 

It should not be necessary to add that the best ele- 
ment in the clerical and in the theatrical profession will 
have nothing to do with this ancient feud. The in- 
stinct for religion is probably as common among actors 
as among other people, but that is something quite apart 
from the historic grudge between the puritan and the 
player. It is rather interesting and a little amusing that 
the theatre should, at this late day, be taking the 
offensive and carrying the fight to their old enemy. 
They are saying by means of plays that the puritans are 
abandoned persons whose influence will corrupt you if 
you don’t watch out. And if the blows sometimes look 
decidedly unfair, one can still readily uderstand the 
zest with which they are delivered. 


FRED JACOB. 





Agents wanted for THE CANADIAN Forum. A liberal 
commission is paid on all new subscriptions secured, and 
the work can be done in spare time. Apply in writing to 
the Business Manager, THE CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. 
George Street, Toronto 2. 
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A series of books that reveals the direct influences of the Greek and Roman civilizations upon our own. 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 


Edited by GEORGE DEPUE HADZSITS, Ph.D. and DAVID MOORE ROBINSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 


HE publication rights of this important series of books have are nearly ready. The purpose of the series is to create a com- 
plete reference library, revealing the direct influences of the Greek 














on —- . ig od — = Messrs. Ri ery — 

0. Orders for the volumes already publis' as well 88 and Roman civilizations upon our own, and making clear the need 
for the new volumes which will be issued, may be placed of knowing this inter-relation for a proper understanding of our 
present problems. The books are non-technical, but of the highest 


with your bookselier or the publishers. Titles and prices of the 
authority, and written for the general reader. 


volumes now ready are listed below. Announcement will be made 
shortly of forthcoming volumes in the series. Several additions 


25 VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 
The following at $1.76: Aristotelianism Horace and His Influence 
Aristotle’s Poetics oi By John L. Stocks a By Grant Showerman 
atonism toicism 
uae — By Alfred E. Taylor By Robert Mark Wenley 
By Dav d Eugene Smith ——, = _ eee is 3 and His Influence 
i mm, ohn co! y F. L. 
Rome" Ll Pheet Abbess Vir, Ovid and His Influence 
Language and Philology By John William Mackail By Edward K. Rand 
By Roland G. Kent Mythology The following at $2.00: 
Cicero and His Influence By Jane Ellen Harrison Greek Religion 
By John G. Rol; Lucian, Satirist ond Artist By Walter W. Hyde 
G 4 Bi ef a di By Francie G. Allison yy Land and Sea 
vo y Hen - ectare T ine Roman Private Life, Its Survivals = McCartney 
8 th Yoni h — By Walton B. McDaniel 
ence Se ee Architecture By Earl P. saeeetnapen 
By Richard Mott Gummere By Alfred M. Brooke At 
Ancient and Modern Rome Aristophanes Sappho a8 Her iD etemse 
By Rodolpho Lanciani By Louis E. Lord By D vid M. Robinson 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 
A suggestion to journalists that they ought now to let the dead past bury its dead. 


E are accustomed (if we belong to the sophis- 

WV ticated ranks of the town mice) to complain 
of the farmer that he makes a ‘poor mouth’ 

over everything that happens ; that he dwells on the least 


favourable aspects of events, sometimes to the total 
exclusion of all that is cheerful. As A. P. Herbert 


puts it:— 


The Farmer will never be happy again; 
He carries his heart in his boots; 

For either the rain is destroying his grain 
Or the drought is destroying his roots. 


In fact when you meet this unfortunate man, 
The conclusion is only too plain 

That Nature is just an elaborate plan 

To annoy him again and again. 


—and so forth, with much ‘elegant trifling’ and a sub- 
stratum of solid truth. But the farmer is by no means 
alone in possessing a ‘poor mouth’. Canada partic- 
ularly has more than her share of folk of this type, 
whom one meets in every walk of life. An expressive 
(if ugly) Yorkshire proverb tells us never to call ‘stink- 
ing fish’ at our own herring. The call of ‘stinking fish’ 
has sounded so loud and long among us in the last few 
years that it is small wonder if many of our people 
have abandoned the Canadian herring altogether and 
gone abroad to depend on American fare. 

These reflections are suggested by the report of the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Associated Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce of Ontario, which 
occurred on November 18th in Toronto. So far as one 
can learn, not a word of pessimism or even of misgiv- 
ing with regard to the future of Canada was spoken by 
delegates at the meeting. The discussion, which was 
led by Mr. Kenneth Dunstan of Toronto, breathed a 
spirit of hope and confidence. Nevertheless a Toronto 
morning paper which reported the speeches, and which 
would be horrified if it were accused of under-mining 
public confidence in Canada, saw fit the following day 
to publish an account of the proceedings under these 
expressive headlines :— 


CANADA ON VERGE OF BETTER TIMES 
WORST IS PASSED 


It is sometimes a valid defence for a newspaper which 
has shocked its readers, that duty demanded the telling 
of an unpleasant truth. But even this defence is want- 
ing here. The headlines are not justified, because they 
convey something which is an actual untruth. The 
suggestion of them both is that times are hard at pre- 
sent; and that if we have the patience and the faith to 
wait awhile, all will yet be well. The suggestion is that 
our courage enables us at present to hang on, and that 
our courage will presently be rewarded. This kind of 
suggestion has carried thousands of impatient Cana- 
dians across the border in the last five years, who 


should instead have been told in round terms that this 
is their country, and that they should stay in Canada. 

In any but a Pickwickian sense, it is of course, ridic- 
ulous now to say that Canada is ‘on the verge of better 
times’. Canada has. for a considerable time been en- 
joying very great prosperity. By the standards of any 
country but our nearest neighbour, we revel in a pros- 
perity to-day that is almost disgusting. Except on this 
continent, where is there anything to match the daily 
procession of expensive automobiles that rolls at dusk 
up University Avenue in Toronto? Except on this 
continent, where is a class of farmers to be found as 
uniformly well provided with automobile, telephone, 
radio, power, mail-order facilities, and all the comforts 
as the farmers of the Canadian countryside? The 
question is not, ‘When are we to become prosperous 
once more ?’—but rather ‘How long can we legitimately 
hope to retain the prosperity that we now live in?’ 

Considered as a news item, the statement that ‘the 
worst is passed’ would have been something of a 
‘scoop’ in December, 1924. It would have been fitly 
made in the spring of 1925. By the summer of 1925 
it might fairly be described as ‘old hat’. The fact that 
it can be printed in the fall of 1926 is an example of 
belated news-gathering which (we may hope) will not 
be paralleled for some time. 

The pace of our industrial development is vividly 
shewn in the latest of the monthly letters of the Royal 
Bank. Says the bank’s economist :— 

The electrical energy generated in Canada during July, 
1926, the low month of the normal summer recession, 
exceeds the amount generated in July 1925 by 21%. ; 
In Canada the new installations are very largely for indus- 
trial purposes, and when one consid that a large propor- 
tion of this sweeping increase is accompanied by a cor- 
responding growth in Canadian power using factories, one 
comes to some realization of the rate at which Canadian 
industry is expanding. Per capita use of power in Canada 
is already 2.8 times as large as that in the United States, 
and at the present rate of development it will not be long 
before Canadians are using three times as much electric 
power per person as is being used in the United States. 

As is well known, conditions of employment are 
more satisfactory, from the standpoint of the Canadian 
worker, than they have been at any time since 1920. 
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His purchasing power is considerably greater than it 
then was. 

Nor is the position of the farmer (except in certain 
localities) one whit less encouraging. The General 
Manager of the Royal Bank, Mr. C. E. Neill, recently 
wrote as follows :— 


The average price for the products of Canadian agricul- 
ture is more favourable than that which prevails in the 
United States. Agricultural prices here are 69% above 
pre-war prices, while our general level is only 54% above 
that of 1913. In the United States the farmer is in an 
unfortunate position, with the prices for his products below 
the general price level. For a country as largely 
dependent upon agriculture as Canada, such a price rela- 
tionship is particularly fortunate, and holds promise of 
continued prosperity. 


So that is that. May one venture to hope that, while 
good times still prevail, some of our newspapers will 
bring themselves abreast of the times? It was well, 
during 1924, to live in 1924. There is no need to 
linger in 1924, when the rest of the world is on the 


threshold of 1927. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 


Volume of 





Price of Cost of 
30 Canadian |Selected 
Securi- Family 
ties (3) Budget (4) 
149.0 


149.4 
151.3 
150.9 


153.1 
150.5 
150.0 
150.1 























Michell. Base (100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

* Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Tex- 
tile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; 
Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; 
City Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett 
Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 
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The Gift of a Book is a Mark of the Taste of the Giver 
Macmillan Books are Gifts for People with Good Taste 





CHARM IN THE WRITING AND 
TASTE IN THE BOOKMAKING 
DISTINGUISH THESE NEW 
CANADIAN BOOKS 
CANADIAN HOUSES OF 
ROMANCE. 
By Katherine Hale - - $3.00 


CANADIAN FOOTPRINTS. 
By M. O. Hammond - - $3.00 


EYES OF A GYPSY. 
By John Murray Gibbon - $2.00 


DELIGHT. 
By Mazo de la Roche $2.00 


TITANS: Two Poems. 
By E. J. Pratt - - - $1.00 


CANADiAN PLAYS FROM HART 
HOUSE THEATRE. 
Edited by aad wEew- 
Volume I. 


AESOP IN VERSE. 
By J. E. Wetherell - 


SAPPHO AND PHAON. 
A Lyrical Drama. 
By Marian Osborne - 


UNKNOWN FAIRIES OF 
CANADA. 
Twelve Fairy Stories. 
By “Maxine” - - - $2.00 


ENTERTAINING, INFORMA- 
TIVE, AND RELIABLE ARE 
THESE CANADIANA 


APPRAISALS OF CANADIAN 
LITERATURE. 
By Lionel Slevenson - $2.00 


HENRY JAMES, Man and Author. 
By Pelham Edgar - - $3.00 


EARLY DAYS IN UPPER 
CANADA. 
The Letters of John Langton. 
Edited by W. A. Langton $4.50 


A CANADIAN MANOR AND ITS 
SEIGNEURS. 
By George M. Wrong - $7.50 


A CANADIAN ART MOVEMENT. 
By F. B. Housser - - - $2.00 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled by ™ Stewart Wallace, 
M.A. - - - - = $12.50 


A New Outline of History 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


NEW TEXT: Not simply the original ‘Outline’ brought up to date, but a 
complete revision of the work. Re-writing of large sections and addition of 
new material regarding the development of music, architecture, pictorial 
art, sculpture, and litertaure, make this the one complete story of man. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS: More than 800 pictures and colour wiatee iNustrate 
in a_matchless manner the evolution of mankind. The d has been 
searched by Mr. Wells for material to make the pictorial ae complete. 


NEW PRINTING: The litho-offset process used in this edition makes the text 
easy to read and gives extraordinary fidelity to the illustrations. 


NEW SIZE AND BINDING: The new page size, 8%x11 inches, permits an 
admirable proportion between type and pictures. The book is easy te hold 
and The binding is a ony at tse eye. 





The Story of the Religious Beliefs of Mankind 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 
By LEWIS BROWNE 


A really authentic and attractive popularization of the whole subject of 
Comparative Religion, told in that vivid narrative style which characterized: the 

author’s Stranger Than Fiction. Copiously illustrated with block a and 
animated maps by the author - Price $3.50 





MY MORTAL ENEMY - - - By Willa Cather 

S. Morgan-Powell says: ‘It contains scene after scene drawn. with all the 
exquisite detail of a cameo. . . Miss Cather usgs her tools with a delicate 
hand, but there is no sense of feminine weakness. ?The analysis is vigorous and 
complete. ** Beautifully bound and boxed, with itslelicate etching decorations, 
the book furnishes a suggestion for a gift of rare charm - - Price $2.50 





A DEPUTY WAS KING By G. B. Stern 

Dramatic intensity, keen psychological insight, a striking note of humanity, 
characterize G. B. Stern’s new novel, which concerns the obstacles in the 
way of a_ successful marriage of two persons. different in race .and 
temperament - - - - - 3 - - Price $2. 280 





COLLECTED POEMS - - ‘By James Stephens 
“You can afford to miss much poetry, but E cannot afford to miss —_ 


poetry of James Stephens.’’—Review of Review 
All the verse from the smaller collections i ‘included in this = comprenensizs 


volume, just published - - - 3.00 





THE ORPHAN ANGEL - -  - __ By Elinor Wylie 

The central figure of the story is one of the most extraordinary geniuses in 
all English literary history, the early nineteenth century scene, and vibrates: 
with life and colour, furnishes exquisite humour, and yields new riches 
to Miss Wylie’s inimitable treatment - - Price $2.50 





YOU CAN’T WIN - - - - - By Jack Black 

The San Francisco of Jack London has produced another born story-teller 
in Jack Black. In this genuine classic of crime, action and “a= run in 
an unbroken stream - - - Price $2.00 








FROM MAN TO map - - - By rangi: Schreiner 


South Africa * - Price $2.00 








THESE ARE MACMILLAN BOOKS. YOUR BOOKSTORE WILL HAVE THEM 


__“ Jl. MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA. 


St. Martin's House 


Toronto 2 
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A MISCELLANY 


THe EnciisH Comic CHARACTERS, by J. B. Priest- 
ley (John Lane, The Bodley Head). 
R. PRIESTLEY is not like the modern critics to 
whom he refers in one of these essays, ‘who can 
appreciate ideas but have no interest in or enjoyment 
of expression’. He can savour and turn a phrase, as 
a man should do who writes on Falstaff or Wilkins 
Micawber. (‘It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more dreary than the prospect of being a clerk to a 
petty solicitor in a small cathedral town, or anything 
less exciting and romantic than a family removal from 
London to Canterbury; but Mr. Micawber, on the eve 
of his removal to Uriah Heep’s, stands before us as a 
man who has just seen Troy burn and is now about to 
embark on an Odyssey.’) The eleven Essays are solid 
and workmanlike, and the criticism fresh and inde- 
pendent. More than half the comic characters are 
from Shakespeare and Dickens. Mr. Priestley con- 
trives to say new and delightful things—and he says 
them persuasively—about such old friends as Bully 
Bottom, the two Wellers, and even about Falstaff. He 
sends us off eager to lose ourselves once more in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, in Joseph Andrews, or in 
Pickwick. What better thing can a critic do? 
POETS AND THEIR Art, by Harriet Monroe. (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 301; $3.00.) 

Miss Monroe has gathered into this volume some 
forty brief essays most of which first appeared in 
Poetry, the Chicago magazine of which she is editor. 
The essays deal with ‘Poets of To-day’ (seventeen of 
them), ‘Certain Poets of Yesterday’, and various 
aspects of what has come to be called the New Poetry. 
The most interesting section of the book is ‘Poetic 
Rhythms’, four essays in which Miss Monroe attempts 
to elucidate for the uninitiated the mysteries of ‘free 
verse’. These have almost the authority of an official 
pronouncement, for no one in America or England 
has been a more doughty champion of the newer 
measures used by so many writers of to-day. 


PicTuRE TALES FROM THE RussIAN, by Valery 
Carrick, translated by Nevill Forbes (Irwin and Gor- 
don; pp. 183; $1.80). 

A very welcome re-issue in one volume of what 
is fast becoming a nursery classic. The gap is at last 
filled between Mother Goose and the older children’s 
standbys, Alice in Wonderland and the fairy tales of 
Grimm and Hans Andersen. Children from two to 
seven will delight in the animal stories and their elders 
will not soon tire of reading them aloud. There is 
enough incident to hold the attention without any pain- 
ful excitement, and enough time-honoured rhythm in 
the telling to give the children that thrilling sense of 
knowing what is coming which gives to ‘The Three 
Bears’ its wonderful and unfailing success. The illus- 
trations follow the text so closely that the three-year- 


old can often re-tell the stories to himself by turning 
over the pages and looking at the pictures. The book is 
away ahead of the great welter of books for babies 
which appear Christmas after Christmas, and there is 
no doubt that it will come to be recognized as one of 
the very few books which all children must know and 
love. 

RAMBLES AND REFLECTIONS, by A. C. Benson 
(Longmans; pp. viii, 312; $3.50). 

All the qualities that made Mr. Benson a host of 
friends in his lifetime are reflected in these last essays, 
his kindly, donnish humour, his love of the English 
countryside, his interest in all manner of men. Indeed, 
in reading them one feels that if he was at times un- 
happy in his environment it was because he was a 
communist at heart. This volume, which completes 
his works, consists of a collection of essays and 
sketches which he had sent to Mr. John Murray short- 
ly before his death in order that a selection for pub- 
lication should be made. Several pieces are, therefore, 
included which would have been omitted under other 
circumstances, but all his old readers will be glad that 
none was left out. 


WINNOWED Wispom, by Stephen Leacock (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 264; $1.75). 

Mr. Leacock’s audacity is disarming, but we mut 
warn our readers that he has left a lot of the winnow- 
ing to them. There is a good deal of his easy foolery 
here, like the following extract from a defence of the 
crossword puzzle: ‘Before this thing began there were 
lots of people so ignorant that they didn’t know what 
“Yost” meant, or what a “farrago” is, or which part 
of a dog is its “withers”. Now these are family words. 
Anyone would say quite naturally, “Just give that 
dog a kick in the farrago and put him out”.’ And then 
there are half a dozen sketches, including ‘How we 
kept Mother’s Day’ and ‘Why I left our Social Work- 
ers’ Guild’, which are gorgeous bits of genial satire. 
But there are a terrible lot of damp squibs in this 
latest pyrotechnic display of our national humorist. 


STANLEY BaLpwin, A BIoGRAPHICAL CHARACTER 
Stupy, by Adam Gowans Whyte (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 176; $1.50). 

This handy little volume is more of an appreciative 
tribute than a critical study. Mr. Baldwin’s back- 
ground is sketched with economy and effect, his busi- 
ness life and his early years in Parliament presented 
in due relation to his later career in office. A good part 
of the book consists of extracts from the Premier’s 
speeches, on politics, on the classics, and on England; 
and as they are selected with a nice discrimination 
and used always in the right place, the book gives a 
clear-cut impression of a vigorous and pleasant per- 
sonality. If it does not reveal the man behind the 
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personality, it does whet our interest in the enigma 
he presents. Taken altogether, an excellent introduc- 
tion to a large subject. 

THE SPOKESMAN’S SEcrETARY, by Upton Sinclair 
(Upton Sinclair, Pasadena; pp. 94; $1.25). 

This is the diverting story of the Spokesman who 
lived in the great White House and whose business it 
was to tell the people what to think. As this was a con- 
siderable strain on the Spokesman he referred most 
of the problems to his secretary, and as the secretary 
was frequently puzzled to know what the people really 
should think about such complex questions as inter- 
national debts and recognition of Russia, he passed it 
up to ‘Mame’, the manicurist. Upton Sinclair has 
resurrected and modernized the satiric manner of the 
eighteenth century journalists and in his hands ridicule 
becomes an effective political weapon. 








THE CANADIAN Forum is published by a committee of 
people interested in public affairs, science, art, and litera- 
ture, and more particularly in the newer developments of 
those aspects of life in this country. The committee is 
composed of the following members: 


RICHARD DE BRISAY GEoRGE HUNTER 
MERRILL DENISON FRED JACOB 

BARKER FAIRLEY J. E. H. MacDonatp 
MARGARET A. F'AIRLEY ERNEST MACMILLAN 
H. K. Gorpon VERA PARSONS 
LAWREN HARRIS JoHN D. RosINS 
SAMUEL H. HOOKE J. FRANOIS WHITE 








GOETHE’S FAUST 


Translated and edited by 
W. H. Vander Smissen, M.A., Ph.D. 


With eight illustrations, $4.50 





THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 
Introduction by John Masefield. With illustrations 
and map-end-papers - - - - - $2.25 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
By A. H. Godwin. wae an n introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton - - $1.75 


—Notable ‘Siision- 


HULDOWGET 
By B. A. McKelvie. A heanad of the northern 
Pacific coast - - - - $2.00 


UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 
By Alan Sullivan - - $1.50 


THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER 
By Hildur Dixelius _ - $2.00 


BLINDNESS 
By Henry Green : $2.00 


J.M. DENT & SONS 


Limited 
215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 








SIX CENTURIES OF PAINTING 
By Randall Davies. 
Mr. Davies has written an interesting 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


This group of books, as well as others published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, will be of particular 
interest to the student of art and to the general reader who wishes to have an understanding appreciation of 
the great works of art. A small booklet, which describes concisely the scope of all the Nelson art books, 
has just been issued, and may be procured free of charge from your bookseller or direct from the publishers. 


THE UFFIZI GALLERY 


Edited by T. Leman Hare. 





The chief interest of (ne Uffizi Gallery {is 





and instructive survey of the origin and 
development of the various schools of 
painting in Europe from the time of 
Cimabue to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. As a history of art it is so complete 
that it meets the needs of the student, and 
it is so simple and interesting, both in its 
text matter and in its selection of pictures, 
that it will furnish the general reader much 
pleasure coe @ oe ee Cl ECO 
THE LOUVRE 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. 

The editor, in his introduction, traces the 
history of the Louvre from the time of the 
first French collecter of art treasures, 
Charles V. He then describes in a vivid 
manner the various schools that are repre 
sented in the gallery, beginning with the 
early Sienese School, and concluding with 
a study of the British School. 








the Italian pictures from the earliest primi- 
tives to the declining days of the Renais- 
sance. To them, therefore, the greater part 
of this volume is devoted, although a brief 
account is given, too, of the important 
masters of the northern schools. $14.00 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. 

Among the world’s greatest public col- 
lections of pictures, The National Gallery 
has an almost unique position, not only for 
its wealth in works of unsurpassed quality, 
but also for the arrangement which shows 
the evolution of the various European 
schools of painting. 

The two volumes which Mr. Hare has 
prepared include comprehensive studies of 
these schools, beginning with that of early 





Italy. The colour reproductions of the work 





The one hundred illustrations, done in full 
colour, that are reproduced in Mr. Hare's 
book, represent the art of each country and 
each school within the limits of the fifteen: h to 
the nineteenth venturies - $14.00 


of the great masters are of superlative 
beauty. One hundred piates in colour. 
Two volumes - - - - - - $14.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Limited. ” “ws* Toronto 
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The STAGE 


——_—_— 








English-speaking drama, no incorrigible son has 
ever fingered his nose more derisively at an in- 
tolerant father than the theatre is doing these days. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned that the breach is not 
between religion and the actors, or between the theatre 
and the whole Christian Church. But in that section 
of organized Christianity known as the evangelical body, 
there has always lingered a notion that play-acting is a 
wicked thing. The antagonism dates back to the days 
of Elizabeth, at least. There are a great many critics 
who regard Malvolio in Twelfth Night as a lampoon of 
the puritan, the kill-joy of Shakespeare’s day, whose one 
purpose in existence was to reprove the pleasure of 
those whose code of conduct was more light-hearted 
than his own. I know there are other students of the 
drama who refuse to regard Malvolio as a specific 
satire, but all his actions undoubtedly fit such an inter- 
pretation. 
For many years the onslaught came from the side of 
the Church, and was launched from the pulpit. Solemn- 


G Buti that the Church was the parent of the 


faced gentry denounced the stage as the gate to a dread- 
ful beyond, and the theatre seems to have bowed its 
head with surprising humility to receive the lash. It is 
an odd thing that its answers were so mild, seeing 
that the actors were in a position to blacken the clergy 
in the eyes of play-goers by depicting them on the stage 
as a menace to society, much as the players themselves 


were described in sermons. What little ridicule they 
tried was tame enough, and the worst they did was 
make fun of the clergy. Parsons were frequently 
represented as absurd persons, like the chief character 
in The Private Secretary, in conduct foolish and in 
mentality narrow. I imagine that the worldly clergy in 
the polite English comedies must have been particu- 
larly galling to sincere wearers of the cloth, but those 
characterizations were seldom malicious. However, it 
was not until Bernard Shaw created the character of 
the Bishop in Getting Married that an ordained man 
appeared on our stage who was human and likable as 
well as amusing. 

For many years, there seemed to be an impression 
that the public would not tolerate an attack upon the 
clergy. In fact, when Rain was tried out on the road 
about three years ago, critics predicted that the picture 
it contained of a fleshly evangelical minister would be 
resented as bad taste. As it turned out, theatre-goers 
did nothing of the sort, and for three years, Jeanne 
Eagles played the rdle of Sadie Thompson who tempted 
the frail Rev. Davidson, only recently appearing in the 
part for the last time. So far as I know, Toronto is 


the only city of any importance where the censor stop- 
ped Rain on the ground that it held up the clerical pro- 
fession to contempt. Just why he thought the clergy 
needed that protection is not quite clear to me. Why 
doesn’t the censorship take a hand to prevent the theatre 
besmirching the fair name of the legal profession, which 
might well complain of its treatment in the drama? On 
the stage, lawyers are almost invariably rascals, until 
they become judges, when they apparently undergo 
some miraculous change. However, so far as the 
Toronto censor is concerned, the gentlemen at the bar 
must fend for themselves. 

The recent history of the Broadway stage would 
seem to indicate that the American dramatists were only 
waiting to see if they could, with impunity, represent 
the clergy as shameful men. The reception accorded 
to Rain proved to them that the flood-gates were open. 
Nowadays the clergy are performing all sorts of 
offensive acts in Broadway plays, and nobody seems at 
all annoyed. There may be psychological reasons for 
the applause accorded these dramas. Doubtless, the re- 
sentment cherished by Manhattan against the evangeli- 
cals, who played such a large part in the establishment 
of prohibition, has had a great deal to do with it. Two 
notorious crimes and trials probably contributed some- 
thing to the feeling that the clergy make suitable targets 
for detraction. 

In the last six months, abominable clergy, compared 
to whom the Rev. Davidson seemed rather a pitiful 
creature, have stalked through the New York drama. 
There was the evangelist in that much-discussed play 
The Bride of the Lamb, a rather incredible beast, if one 
may judge merely from reading the play. In a number 
of minor comedies and melodramas, parsons have been 
represented as worse than human. The play-actors of 
Broadway would appear to be paying up an ancient debt, 
with compounded interest. 

It should not be necessary to add that the best ele- 
ment in the clerical and in the theatrical profession will 
have nothing to do with this ancient feud. The in- 
stinct for religion is probably as common among actors 
as among other people, but that is something quite apart 
from the historic grudge between the puritan and the 
player. It is rather interesting and a little amusing that 
the theatre should, at this late day, be taking the 
offensive and carrying the fight to their old enemy. 
They are saying by means of plays that the puritans are 
abandoned persons whose influence will corrupt you if 
you don’t watch out. And if the blows sometimes look 
decidedly unfair, one can still readily understand the 
zest with which they are delivered. 

FRED JACOB. 





Agents wanted for THE CANADIAN Forum. A liberal 
commission is paid on all new subscriptions secured, and 
the work can be done in spare time. Apply in writing to 
the Business Manager, THE CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. 
George Street, Toronto 2. 
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A series of books that reveals the direct influences of the Greek and Roman civilizations upon our own, 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 


Edited by GEORGE DEPUE HADZSITS, Ph.D. and DAVID MOORE ROBINSON, Ph.D., LL.D. 


HE publication rights of this important series of books have are nearly ready. The purpose of the series is to create a com- 
been acquired in their entirety by Messrs. Longmans, Green plete reference library, revealing the direct influences of the Greek 
& Co. Orders for the volumes already published, as well as and Roman civilizations upon our own, and making cl the need 
for the new volumes which will be issued, may be placed f ad his int an f : oe Cone, See 
with your bookseller or the publishers. Titles and prices of the Of knowing this inter- on for a proper understanding of our 
volumes now ready are listed below. Announcement will be made present problems. The books are non-technical, but of the highest 
Several additions authority, and written for the general reader. 


shortly of forthcoming volumes in the series. 
25 VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 
Horace and His Influence 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 
A suggestion to journalists that they ought now to let the dead past bury its dead. 


W E are accustomed (if we belong to the sophis- 


ticated ranks of the town mice) to complain 
of the farmer that he makes a ‘poor mouth’ 
over everything that happens ; that he dwells on the least 
favourable aspects of events, sometimes to the total 
exclusion of all that is cheerful. As A. P. Herbert 
puts it:— 
The Farmer will never be happy again; 
He carries his heart in his boots; 


For either the rain is destroying his grain 
Or the drought is destroying his roots. 


In fact when you meet this unfortunate man, 

The conclusion is only too plain 

That Nature is just an elaborate plan 

To annoy him again and again. 
—and so forth, with much ‘elegant trifling’ and a sub- 
stratum of solid truth. But the farmer is by no means 
alone in possessing a ‘poor mouth’. Canada partic- 
ularly has more than her share of folk of this type, 
whom one meets in every walk of life. An expressive 
(if ugly) Yorkshire proverb tells us never to call ‘stink- 
ing fish’ at our own herring. The call of ‘stinking fish’ 
has sounded so loud and long among us in the last few 
years that it is small wonder if many of our people 
have abandoned the Canadian herring altogether and 
gone abroad to depend on American fare. 

These reflections are suggested by the report of the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Associated Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce of Ontario, which 
occurred on November 18th in Toronto. So far as one 
can learn, not a word of pessimism or even of misgiv- 
ing with regard to the future of Canada was spoken by 
delegates at the meeting. The discussion, which was 
led by Mr. Kenneth Dunstan of Toronto, breathed a 
spirit of hope and confidence. Nevertheless a Toronto 
morning paper which reported the speeches, and which 
would be horrified if it were accused of under-mining 
public confidence in Canada, saw fit the following day 
to publish an account of the proceedings under these 
expressive headlines :— 

CANADA ON VERGE OF BETTER TIMES 
WORST IS PASSED 

It is sometimes a valid defence for a newspaper which 
has shocked its readers, that duty demanded the telling 
of an unpleasant truth. But even this defence is want- 
ing here. The headlines are not justified, because they 
convey something which is an actual untruth. The 
suggestion of them both is that times are hard at pre- 
sent ; and that if we have the patience and the faith to 
wait awhile, all will yet be well. The suggestion is that 
our courage enables us at present to hang on, and that 
our courage will presently be rewarded. This kind of 
suggestion has carried thousands of impatient Cana- 
dians across the border in the last five years, who 


should instead have been told in round terms that this 
is their country, and that they should stay in Canada. 

In any but a Pickwickian sense, it is of course, ridic- 
ulous now to say that Canada is ‘on the verge of better 
times’. Canada has. for a considerable time been en- 
joying very great prosperity. By the standards of any 
country but our nearest neighbour, we revel in a pros- 
perity to-day that is almost disgusting. Except on this 
continent, where is there anything to match the daily 
procession of expensive automobiles that rolls at dusk 
up University Avenue in Toronto? Except on this 
continent, where is a class of farmers to be found as 
uniformly well provided with automobile, telephone, 
radio, power, mail-order facilities, and all the comforts 
as the farmers of the Canadian countryside? The 
question is not, ‘When are we to become prosperous 
once more ?’—but rather ‘How long can we legitimately 
hope to retain the prosperity that we now live in?’ 

Considered as a news item, the statement that ‘the 
worst is passed’ would have been something of a 
‘scoop’ in December, 1924. It would have been fitly 
made in the spring of 1925. By the summer of 1925 
it might fairly be described as ‘old hat’. The fact that 
it can be printed in the fall of 1926 is an example of 
belated news-gathering which (we may hope) will not 
be paralleled for some time. 

The pace of our industrial development is vividly 
shewn in the latest of the monthly letters of the Royal 
Bank. Says the bank’s economist :— 

The electrical energy generated in Canada during July, 
1926, the low month of the normal summer recession, 
exceeds the amount generated in July 1925 by 21%. . . 
In Canada the new installations are very largely for indus- 
trial purposes, and when one considérs that a large propor- 
tion of this sweeping increase is accompanied by a cor- 
responding growth in Canadian power using factories, one 
comes to some realization of the rate at which Canadian 
industry is expanding. Per capita use of power in Canada 
is already 2.8 times as large as that in the United States, 
and at the present rate of development it will not be long 
before Canadians are using three times as much electric 
power per person as is being used in the United States. 

As is well known, conditions of employment are 
more satisfactory, from the standpoint of the Canadian 
worker, than they have been at any time since 1920. 
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His purchasing power is considerably greater than it 
then was. 

Nor is the position of the farmer (except in certain 
localities) one whit less encouraging. The General 
Manager of the Royal Bank, Mr. C. E. Neill, recently 
wrote as follows :— 


The average price for the products of Canadian agricul- 
ture is more favourable than that which prevails in the 
United States. Agricultural prices here are 69% above 
pre-war prices, while our general level is only 54% above 
that of 1913. In the United States the farmer is in an 
unfortunate position, with the prices for his products below 
the general price level. For a country as largely 
dependent upon agriculture as Canada, such a price rela- 
tionship is particularly fortunate, and holds promise of 
continued prosperity. 

So that is that. May one venture to hope that, while 
good times still prevail, some of our newspapers will 
bring themselves abreast of the times? It was well, 
during 1924, to live in 1924. There is no need to 
linger in 1924, when the rest of the world is on the 


threshold of 1927. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 
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1Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

* Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Sub 
sequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Stéel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Tex- 
tile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; 
Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; 
City Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett 
Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 
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The Gift of a Book is a Mark of the Taste of the Giver 
Macmillan Books are Gifts for People with Good Taste 





CHARM IN THE WRITING AND 
TASTE IN THE BOOKMAKING 
DISTINGUISH THESE NEW 
CANADIAN BOOKS 
CANADIAN HOUSES OF 
ROMANCE. 
By Katherine Hale - ~- $3.00 


CANADIAN FOOTPRINTS. 
By M. O. Hammond - - $3.00 


EYES OF A GYPSY. 
By John Murray Gibbon - $2.00 


DELIGHT. 
By Mazo de la Roche - $2.00 


TITANS: Two Poems. 
By E. J. Pratt - - - $1.00 


CANADiAN PLAYS FROM HART 
HOUSE THEATRE. 
Edited by Vanonat sipeney. 
Volume I. $2 50 


AESOP IN VERSE. 
By J. E. Wetherell 


SAPPHO AND PHAON. 
A Lyrical Drama. 
By Marian Osborne - 


UNKNOWN FAIRIES OF 
CANADA. 
Twelve Fairy Stories. 
By “Maxine” - = = $2.00 


ENTERTAINING, INFORMA- 
TIVE, AND RELIABLE ARE 
THESE CANADIANA 


APPRAISALS OF CANADIAN 
LITERATURE. 
By Lionel Slevenson - $2.00 


HENRY JAMES, Man and Author. 
By Pelham Edgar - - $3.00 


EARLY DAYS IN UPPER 


CANADA. 
The Letters of John Langton. 


Edited by W. A. Langton $4.50 


A CANADIAN MANOR AND ITS 
SEIGNEURS. 
By George M. Wrong - $7.50 
A CANADIAN ART MOVEMENT. 
By F. B. Housser - - - $2.00 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled by ” Stewart Wallace, 
M.A. - - - - + $12.50 


A New Outline of History 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


NEW TEXT: Not simply the original ‘Outline’ brought up to date, but a 
complete revision of the work. Re-writing of large sections and addition of 
new material regarding the Nenbapenant of music, architecture, pictorial 
art, sculpture, and litertaure, make this the one complete story of man. 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS: More than 800 pictures and colour Blates iNustrate 
in a. matchless manner the evolution of mankind. The d has been 
searched by Mr. Wells for material to make the pictorial “eke complete. 


NEW PRINTING: The litho-offset process used in this edition makes the text 
easy to read and gives extraordinary fidelity to the illustrations. 


NEW SIZE AND BINDING: The new page size, 84%x 11 inches, permite an 
admirable proportion between type and pictures. The book is easy to hold 
and read. The binding is a as ag Sisco eye. 
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The Story of the Religious Beliefs of Mankind 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 
By LEWIS BROWNE 


A really authentic and attractive popularization of the whole subject of 
Comparative Religion, told in that vivid narrative style which characterized: the 
author’s Stranger Than Fiction. Copiously illustrated with block drawings and 
animated maps by the author - Price $3.50 





MY MORTAL ENEMY - - - By Willa Cather 


S. Morgan-Powell says: “It contains scene after scene drawn with all the 
exquisite detail of a cameo. .. Miss Cather usgs her tools with a delicate 
hand, but there is no sense of feminine weakness. {The analysis is vigorous and 
complete.” Beautifully bound and boxed, with its‘delicate etching Scan os be 

- ce $2. 





the book furnishes a suggestion for a gift of rare charm - 
A DEPUTY WAS KING - - - By G. B. Stern 


Dramatic intensity, keen psychological insight, a striking note of humanity, 
characterize G. B. Stern’s new novel, which concerns the obstacles in the 
way of a_ successful marriage of two persons different in _race sie 
temperament - - . - Price $2.50 





COLLECTED POEMS : : - + By James Stephens 


“You can afford to miss much poetry, ol you cannot afford to miss the 


poetry of James Stephens.’’"—Review of Review: 
All the verse from the smaller collections ‘ie: ‘included in this s. compprahonstes 


volume, just published 





THE ORPHAN ANGEL - - - By Elinor Wylie 

The central figure of the story is one of the most extraordinary geniuses in 
all English literary history, the early nineteenth century scene, and vibrates” 
with life and colour, furnishes exquisite humour, and yields new riches 
to Miss Wylie’s inimitable treatment - - Price $2.50 





YOU CAN’T WIN - - - - - By Jack Black 
The San Francisco of Jack London has produced another born story-teller 
in Jack Black. In this genuine classic of crime, action and suspense me = 


an unbroken stream - - Price 








FROM MAN TO MAN - - - By Olive Schreiner 
This posthumous novel, the author’s longest and probably greatest work, 
traordinary wealth th of peony 


shows the sincerity, insight, compassion and ex 
tual resource which only the _Sreat novelists can command. It isa pegs b 
- Price $2. 


South Africa - x a 
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“Tle MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA/2_ 
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